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TENNYSON’S NEW ODE. 





This is a new British ode, in four parts. The first ex- 
presses welcome to the exhibitors, the second is a prayer, 
the third describes the loss of America, and the fourth 
is an appeal for unity. It was sung during the recent 
opening ceremonies of the colonial exhibition at Buck- 
ingham Palace, London. 

I. 
Welcome, welcome! with one voice 
In your welfare we rejoice, 
Sons and brothers that have sent 
From isle and cape and continent 
Produce of your field and flood, 
Mount and mine and primal wood— 
Work of subtle brain and hand, 
And splendors of the morning land ; 
Britons, hold your own ! 


Il. 
May we find, as ages run, 
The mother featured in the son ; 
And may yours forever be 
That old strength and constancy 
Which has made your fathers great 
In our ancient Island State ; 
And where’er her flag may fly, 
Glorying between sea and sky, 
Make the might of Britain known. 
Britons, hold your own! 





oe a 


Britain fought her sonsof yore; 
Britain failed ; and nevermore, 
Careless of our growing kin, 
Shall we sin our father's sin : 
Men that in a narrower day— 
Unprophetic rulers they— 

Drove from out the mother’s nest 
That young Eagle of the West 
To forage for herself alone. 
Britons, hold your own ! 


IV. 

Sharers of our glorious past ! 
Brothers, must we part at last? 
Shall not we through good and ill 
Cleave to one another still ? 
Britain's myriad voices call : 
Sons, be wedded, each and all, 
Into one imperial whole— 
One with Britain, heart and soul, 
One life, one flag, one fleet, one throne, 
Britains, hold your own ! 

And God guard all. 


ii is always an injury to the minds of children to 
attempt to make them express thoughts they do 
not have. If a pupil has a subject concerning 
which he knows little, and about which he is re- 
quired to write, he usually becomes disgusted, and 
concludes that ‘“‘ writing compositions” is a hum- 
bug; and to him, under those circumstances, it is. 
It is alsoa great injury toa pupil to make him read 
what is too deep for him. A young girl recently 
brought home to her mother an extract from Keats, 
that she was toread. Looking at it, her mother 
said: ‘‘ Why! I cannot make head or tail of that 
myself!” Comprehension and adaptation are two 
golden words for the teachers’ vocabulary; there 
can be no interest without both. Those authors 
who can be understood are the ones that are read. 
None others should be. Cheerful sunshine, beauti- 
ful flowers, happy voices, and good stories are the 
delight of children. There is only one thing a child 
likes better than an excellent story or a beautiful 
book; it is the opportunity to read the book or tell 
the story to some one else. Communication is his 
delight whenever he has a good listener. 








(THE words of Pestalozzi are well worth heeding. 

Finding many orphans uncared for as the result 
of the long wars, he gathered food and clothing for 
them. But he soon saw that to be of aid to them he 
must do something better than feed them and clothe 
them. It was a discovery that this good man did 
not anticipate making, and it saddened him. ‘I 
found,” he says (in effet), ‘‘ that the real improve- 
ment to be made in a man’s condition must always 
be a moral one.” So e set to work to educate these 
poor orphans, and the result was the wonderful 
school where were demonstrated the great princi- 
ples that brought on the great reformation in 


Let us heed this lesson. The wise man who would 
benefit his son, will educate him. To leave money 
to one who is not sure to use it properly, is to put the 
means of bodily and mental injury into his hands. 
Would a community benefit the children growing 
upin andaround it, they must provide free public 
schools. How shall the workingmcn better his con- 
dition? He will follow this same rule. He will 
strive for education; he will be industrious; he will 
be economical. 

In the public schools of to-day lie the possibilities 
of a brighter future for the workingman. But are 
these appreciated? No It has been necessary to 
make compulsory laws to bring in the children of 
the workingman. When but partly trained, they 
are removed. Ali through the country the glorious 


I parent, the eis does pa wales the school, generally 
speaking. 

The public schools of this country are the gate- 
ways to happiness and success. Let the teachers 
preach this doctrine far and wide. Let them im- 
press it on the minds of the children. Write over 
the Coors: ‘ Education is a fountain of blessings to 
the communtity.” 





HIS country spends seven hundred millions per 
annum for intoxicating drinks! Think what an 
enormous sum of money this is! Who spends it? 
Not the women; not the children;—the men. What 
men? The workingmen. Well does Mr. Powderly 
propose the unions to ‘‘ Boycott” the gin-mills. Will 
they do it, and save their .even hundred millions? 
If those unions did nothing else, they would deserve 
the highest praise. Is it not possible that they may 
turn their attention to temperance, and thus bring 
about the moral elevation of the workingman ?—his 
pecuniary improvement will assuredly follow. 


WE are only partially educated, in spite of the 

many school buildings and teachers the an- 
nual reports show to be in existence. Horace 
Greeley constantly declared that the education and 
the use of alcohol could not go together. In other 
words, that as the American people became properly 
educated, they would restrict the use of alcohol, 
until in time the craving for it should cease to pass 
down from father to son, and temperance would be 
the rule. Let the teachers take courage, and in- 
struct in temperance. In less than five years, we 
predict, the State of New York will prohibit the 
sale of whiskey. 








We have learned more during the past three 

months concerning the relation of labor to 
capital, and the limitations of liberty, than during 
an.entire twenty-five years before. Theories have 
been tested in the red-hot crucible of practical ex- 
perimenting. 


‘THOSE who have disbelieved in ‘‘ object lessons” 

and ‘education by doing,” ought to be con 
vinced of their efficacy now. So long as the anarch- 
ists talked, nobody cared to interfere, but when they 
began to put their principles into action the people 
began to think it was about time for somebody else 
to act. There is nothing quite so effective as action, 
and nothing half so striking as a national “object 
lesson.” 








KNOWLEDGE is the greatest disturbing element 

in human society. The quietest man in this 
world is a dead man. Next to him is the ignorant 
man. Ignorance and death are twin sisters. Ignor- 
ance is easily managed, for it is superstitious and 
cowardly. We sometimes have to deal with trouble 
some ignorance, but the arm of the law soon puts it 
down. If we should hang half a dozen of our ignor- 
ant socialists, we should hear no more of them for 
the next decade. If the remainder should meet and 
talk, it would be so secretly as to do no one any 
harm. 

If the whole world were ignorant, it would be the 
quietest world in the solar system. It is only when 
men begin to know something that they begin to be 
restless. A few intelligent bad men can stir upa 
vast amount of trouble among a large number of 
ignorant ones. The education of a few, while the 
majority are uneducated, is bad. An aristocracy of 
learning is worse than an aristocracy of wealth. 
Universal education alone will save us. 

The large number of illiterates in some of our 
states is a very bad thing, because there are enough 
intelligent bad men who will use them to advance 
their selfish ends. Ignorance doesn’t know enough 
to defend iteelf against knowledge. We must have 
an education for all or for none! There is no 





benefits of the schools are ignored. The poorer the 








medium ground safe to stand upon. 
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THE SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENT. 





A lady principal of a large and influential school for 
women, when asked, ‘‘ How did you become so good a 
teacher ?” replied, ‘‘I owe everything to my superin- 
tendent.” The superintendent has more to do than ex- 
amine the teachers and the schools, gather matter for 
an annual report—and gather glory for himself. If there 
is poor teaching, the public declare it is his fault ; but if 
his assistants fail to grow, and become strong men and 
women, who is blamed then? This is the point to be 
considered just now. 

An assistant teacher is somebody; he needs to study, 
he needs criticism as much almost as one of the pupils 
in his own classes. In a country village in New York 
State, the young daughter of a merchant got colors and 
brushes and began to paint in oil. By industry, she cov- 
ered the walls of her dwelling ; she was delighted with 
the result. She spent several years in this work, and was 
much praised by friends and neighbors. At last a skillful 
artist visited the town; the merchant invited him to 
look at the paintings. ‘* Whatdo youthink of them?’ 
was asked. 

**She does not know how,” was the frank answer. 
Then he sat down and pointed out, the form and colors 
that nature presented, and how she failed to reproduce 
them. Sheexclaimed, ‘‘ Why, I have thrown away ten 
years for want of the information you have given me.” 

The assistant teacher is attempting work more diffi- 
cult than painting on canvas. She needs the wise 
suggestion of the skillful superintendent, yet she rarely 
gets it. What she does get is faultfinding. 

There is often antagonism between the teacher and 
the superintendent. She hates to see him enter the 
school-room; she knows he will see the faults that are 
so plain to her own eye, and that he will not see the few 
excellencies that really do exist. It may be the case, 
and very likely is, that the assistant is cross and bellig- 
erent, that she dislikes her superior; there will be such 
women. It may be that the superintendent is exacting 
and oppressive beyond reason—it often is the case. He 
may have a personal dislike or spite; he may be ready to 
find failures, ever anxious to make life a burden to that 
assistant. 

Both sides are not unfrequently to blame. One is un- 
bending, and will not yield a jot; the other is sensitive 
and suspicious, and then what misery is expressed in a 
work that is just the greatest ever Heaven set a human 
being at. For if an angel should come to us from the 
skies, he would set himself to teaching—not necessarily 
in the public sohool, but everywhere that people were 
seen to be ignorant, just as we sometimes see a motherly 
woman stop in her walk in the crowded street te show 
a nurse how to pacify a crying child. 

The superintendent passes on ; the teacher cries : “‘ He 
says my teaching is only fair, and yet he does not show 
me how it could be better.” After a moment's pause 
she adds: ‘‘And I don’t believe he knows how to do it 
better himself,”—which may be true. 

What shall be the relations of the superintendent and 
the assistant? Not wholly with immediate reference to 
the results derived from the school itself, but with ref- 
erence to the teacher, her well-being and advancement. 
Is it not a rule that if the teacher does not advance, the 
school cannot? ‘‘As theteacher is, so isthe school.” If 
the teacher is one of the dry-as-the-dust sert, there will 
be no springing grass and song of birds in her school- 
room. Then the superintendent must aim to cultivate 
his teacher, and make growing teachers of them. There 
must, in fact, be growth all along the line, from the 
kindergarten to, and including, the superintendent him- 
self. If the teachers find their superintendent is a man 
that broadens out day after day, and year after year, 
they will strive to be like him, they will bear with his 
exactions, they will listen to his demand that they 
teach better this month than the last. 

Of all superintendents, the worst is the easy-going 
one, who “ looks in” and sees the primary children stand 
in rows, and hops out again ; who corrects some obvious 
mistake in the grammar class; who goes his round, and 
finding all at work, cries out, “All's well,” and takes 
his departure—to repeat the process next week, and 
meanwhile to gain the contempt of the assistants. The 
strict superintendent may make trouble; he may cause 
fear and trembling, but he is afar better friend than 
the one just described. The best one is he who teaches 
his assistant the art of teaching; constantly inviting 
them up to higher stages of skill and success, 





PRESIDENT SURDAM has arranged an excellent program 
for the coming meeting of the New York State Teach- 





ers’ Association. It will be worth a journey half across 
the state to hear Col. Parker talk about ‘‘ Examina- 
tions.” He is a man who is not afraid to tell what he 
believes, for he doesn’t much care where the lightning 
strikes. 





ALL living in New York and vicinity expecting to go 
to Topeka are requested to.commupicate with the edi- 
torial office of this paper. Money can be saved and com- 
fort greatly increased by so doing. A special circular 
has been prepared which will be sent to any requesting it. 

THE round-trip ticket from New York city and vicinity 
to Topeka is $39.00. Exceedingly low excursion rates 
are fixed from Topeka. Write to Dr. Calkins, 124 E. 80th 
street, New York, for the second edition of the Bulle- 
tin, 








THE New York State Teachers’ Association at Niagara 
Falls bids fair to be one of the best in its history. It is 
expected that a thousand Empire State teachers will be 
in attendance. All special information concerning fare, 
etc., can be obtained by addressing Hon. Edward Dan- 
forth, Elmira, N. Y. He writes us that the round trip 
from New York city to the Falls will be $12.27. To 
those who join the excursion to Topeka at Niagara, the 
ticket will probably be $28, not more—perhaps a little 
less. 





ReaD the article in another column by Col. Parker on 
“ Outline of Pedagogics.” It contains enough food for 
thinking to last a week. The Colonel intends to formu- 
late his system of psychology in a series of articles 
that will be read with deep interest by all that delight 
in fundamental thinking. His system of pedagogics, as 
well as psychology, is sui generis. 





Last week we went to Chicago, spent an entire day 
at Normal Park, went around three sides of Niagara 
Falls, staid all day at Rochester, and half a day with 
that forty-year-old superintendent of scbools, McMillan, 
at Utica, and reached home 1n time to get supper, and 
go to bed before Sunday morning. If that wasn’t 
a solid week’s work, we wish some of our readers 
would tell us what would be. It was all because 
we went and came by the New York Central, and Mich- 
igan Central route. We were on time, to the minute 
going and returning, slept well, and ate too much. 

What we saw at Col. Parker’s school, we have written 
down, and intend to print it. It will bea plain, solid, 
unvarnished, and unillustrated tale, with a record of 
several lessons as they were actually given. By taking 
advantage of short-hand, we have a mass of material 
that would astonish a Philadelphia lawyer, every word 
of which, that will in any way be helpful and_interest- 
ing we intend to publish. We have Col. Parker on re- 
cord this time, and intend to show him up to the fullest 
extent of our abilities, J. A, 





BE certain to attend the great educational summer 
meetings. It will pay to go if only for the purpose of 
looking into the eyes of old friends, and making new 
ones, Sociability is the parent of sympathy, and an 
educational system without sympathy is hke a locomo 
tive without a fire. Heat is the source of all motion. 
We hope the educational temperature this summer will 
be 95° in the shade. 





Cot. PARKER’s Summer School at Normal Park, IIL, 
will commence June 21, and close July 9. Send at once 
for circulars. A full notice will appear in the Jour- 
NAL. 





ScHOOL and industrial exhibitions are becoming more 
and more common. When their object is to awaken a 
more intelligent interest in school work, and they hon- 
estly exhibit the actual daily results of pupils by exhib- 
iting what attainments they have made in all forms of 
school execution, they are excellent : but if they are 
prepared, in order to catch the breeze of popular ap- 
plause, they are not worth the time spent in preparing for 
them. Supt. 8. T. Dutton, of New Haven, Conn., is 
preparing a genuine exhibition forthe purpose of show- 
ing the people of his city what their schools have been 
doing in penmanship, drawing, and other forms of hard 
work. They will comprise penmanship; including copy- 
ing, dictation, and composition ; drawing, including 
maps, original designs, all kinds of freehand and me- 
chanical drawing, and envelupes of geometrical solids 
cut from pasteboard; busy work, including work done 





in the primary grades for occupation and training, such 





as folding, cutting, weaving, peas-work, embroidery, 
painting, etc. ; needle-work, including specimens of plain 
sewing, darning, knitting, embroidery, or other forms 
of needle-work ; wood-work, including all kinds of work 
in carpentry, turning, scroll sawing, and carving; and 
miscellaneous, including models, casts, or any work in 
metals or leather, whether useful or ornamental. 

We shall try to see for ourselves how the exhibit looks, 
ann report through the columns of the JOURNAL the re- 
sults of our observations. 





A sap story is told of the recent suicide of a young 
girl attending the high school at Attica, N.Y. Katie 
Schroader was her name, a pretty German girl only six- 
teen years of age, and life was ended by poison taken 
from her own hand. She was conscious for several hours 
before she died, but resolutely refused togive any expla- 
nation of the cause for the terrible act. It is generally 
believed, however, that an overtaxed brain coupled with 
annoyances at home, and possibly heredity insanity, 
account for the suicide. She had attended the school 
for several years, and was the youngest member of the 
class that will graduate at commencement in June. 


Mr. PowvDeER.y, chief of the Knights of Labor, well 
says: “If the head, the brain of man, cannot work out 
the problem now confronting us, his hand alone will 
never solve it. If I kill my exemy,I silence him, 1t 
is true, but I do not convince him. I would make a 
convert rather than a corpse of my enemy.” 








THE educational influence of Mt. Holyoke Seminary, 
which is soon to celebrate its semi-centennial, may be 
appreciated from the following figures: Out of nearly 
8,000 graduates, thirty have become physicians, 1,800 
teachers, 180 foreign missionaries, a much larger num- 
ber missionariesin the South and West, and 640 have 
married professional men. 

THE time has come when ancestry without character 
or education countsfor litule. A tideis sweeping over 
the country and England, that will carry away with 
it all fictitious barriers built in former generations, that 
have kept the people apart. In 1882 there were added 
half a million tothe number of English voters, in 1867 
a full million more was added, while the last year has 
increased the number by two millions more. 

The invidious distinction between “upper classes” and 
** lower classes” will soon be historical, and we shall 
have sensible and reasonable separations founded on 
education and natural ability. The man who does the 
best is the best, not he who was born the best. There 
will always be vast distances between the classes of men, 
but these gaps will not be made as nations make their 
canals. A man will bea manif he proves himself hav- 
ing manhood, and not because his father was a lord. 
The only salvation for the race is in so educating the 
youth that they will be able to turn to the best account 
the natural abilities they have given them by a common 
Father. 








Mr. Depew recently said concerning the Puritan that, 
‘* the true Puritan was a bigot and a sectary; fighting 
to preserve his own religious liberty, and to destroy 
that of everyone else; believing cons¢ientiously in the 
political freedom of himself and the political suppres- 
sion of everybody else. The Puritans left England and 
went to Holland. They went up to the Hague, and 
then in the Great Congregation they learned that one 
man’s religion was as good as another's. And God in 
His mercy kept them thirteen years in a state of proba- 
tion in Holland before He let them land on Plymouth 
Rock. Those Pilgrim Fathers that journeyed to New 
England by way of Holland never burned witches, or 
whipped Quakers, or disgraced themselves and their re- 
ligion by other exhibitions of narrow intolerance. It 
was the Puritans who came after them, straight from 
England without the softening influence of Holland, 
who smirched the pages of New England’s history.” 


TuE State of New York is asking that Congress should 
grant an appropriation for the purpose of enlarging her 
canals, It will cost several millions, but it is urged that 
the commerce of the nation demands the expenditure. 
In other words, it is of national importance that the 
work should be done, The money should be granted, 
but there is not an argument urged in favor of thus 
aiding this improvement that can not be urged with 
equal force in favor of aiding education in those states 
overburdened with illiteracy. Canals in a country, 








without intelligence, would be useless ditches. 
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THE six greatest poems of the English language have 
been decided to be: 1. Milton’s Paradise Lost; 2, Ham- 
let ; 3. In Memoriam; 4. Gray’s Elegy; 5. Byron’s Childe 
Harold ; 6. Lungfellow’s Evangeline. After this date 
ali discussion on this point will be out of order. 





OUFLINE OF PEDAGOGICS. 
CoL. Francis W. PARKER. 


L 
LAWS OF HUMAN GROWTH. 


Pedagogics is the science of the natural conditions of 
human growth and development. It involves primarily 
a knowledge of those laws which are brought into action 
by the various conditions of growth ; this knowledge or 
science is psychology. By human growth is meant the 
growth of the body, mind, and soul, but more especially 
the soul, taking body and mind as fundamental condi- 
tions of soul growth. 

Each form of life or of organic matter presents in its 
design the fundamental conditions of its growth and 
development, which conditions determine in themselves 
all other or external conditions (environment) necessary 
to the complete and adequate action of law. 

Laws, natural and divine (and all laws, except human 
laws, are both natural and divine), are immutable and 
eternal. 

Given the conditions—organic—the law whose action 
depends upon the presence of the conditions, acts as 
surely and perfectly as the same law has acted under the 
same conditions from all eternity. Conditions change, 
but laws never change, they are the same yesterday, to- 
day, and forever ; it is perfectly safe to infer that there 
are laws which have never yet acted, because the con- 
ditions necessary for such action never have existed. 

That which seems to be the same law may have gra- 
dations of action according to the adequacy or inade- 
quacy of the conditions. A little more of the same kind 
of mineral in soil might have made a weak plant strong; 
a little less moisture might have changed a light green 
leaf to a darker shade ; a better presentation of a new 
word might have led to a stronger act of the association. 

The results of the action of laws of growth are condi- 
tions for the action of higher laws. The external con- 
dition of the attribute red, with the internal conditions 
of the mind, make a series of judgments possible ; under 
certain conditions, and by the action of an immutable 
law, I learn that two and two are four ; this result ren- 
ders the action of a higher law possible. Laws of growth 
are graded according to the value of results ; that result 
which conditions the action of the highest law is the 
most valuable. 

Education is the realization of the possibilities of 
growth in the human being, and each realization of a 
possibility is brought about by the presence of the com- 
plementary condition or environment. 

The realization of possibilities of growth is a process ; 
a process of changing conditions, bringing into action 
laws that produce results, which results condition the 
actions of higher laws, each and all natural results tend- 
ing towards action of a highest law, which, when reach- 
ed, binds the lower laws and conditions in one, making 
one grand unity. 

The fundamental, inborn conditions or possibilities for 
development or growth in each human being determine 
the external conditions necessary to the complete reali- 
zation of individual possibilities. In each step in growth 
certain external conditions are absolutely necessary to 
the complete action of a law ; failing in this, the results 
must be either imperfect or entirely wanting. For ex- 
ample, the necessary mental conditions for the reception 
of musical sounds may exist in the highest degree, but 
if the necessary vibrations of air do not come in contact, 
through sensation, with the internal receptive power, 
music will never be known to the mind. It also may be 
safely inferred that the mind and its growth, has ata 
certain time, its maximum sensitiveness to musical 
sounds. If at that time the proper external conditions 
are not present for the mind’s action, at no future time 
can unattained results be fully established. 

The faculties, powers, and other conditions of the 
body, mind, and soul of each human being, not only de- 
termine the breadth and extent of the possible develop- 
ment, but they also absolutely determine its limitations, 
To reach these limitations, each external condition 
must be exactly adapted to the internal condition. This 
is ideal; probably no human being ever reached the 
limits of development. 

The higher the form of life, the more difficult is the 
full realization of the design; or in other words, the 





greater the demand which a form of life makes upon ex- 
ternal conditions in order to realize ita design, the less 
the chances are that it will ever attain its highest devel- 
opment. Man rarely, if ever, fulfills his design ; the 
midge and the barnacle may. 

Teaching or pedagogy is the art of applying the exter- 
nal, inorganic conditions of development to the inter- 
nal or organic human conditions, for the purpose of aid- 
ing the realization of the design of the being. 

Pedagogics select the conditions—teaching or pedagogy 
applies them. 

The human being, in its nature and design, determines 
just what conditions external to the being are absolutely 
necessary to its complete growth and harmonious devel- 
opment. The action of the laws of growth changes 
internal conditions, thus making new external conditions 
necessary. 

Teaching, therefore, involves the application of ever 
changing external conditions which are especially adapt- 
ed to the immediate stage of growth. 

The being is educated by its environment, whether con- 
trolled by accident or purpose. The environment of 
accident may affect the mind in such a way as to bring 
into action its highest laws; the environment of pur- 
pose may, owing to ignorance or design, bring into 
action only inferior laws whose action dwarf and deform 
the mind. The human being has a fundamental and at 
the same time an immense power of unconscious selec- 
tion of external conditions. Sense products are largely 
due to this unconscious selection. 

Very good educational authorities have used the terms, 
“natural growth” and “ wild growth” as synonymous, 
making the inference that teaching, inducing, as it does, 
a cultivated growth, cannvt be natural. Wild growth 
means a growth not enhanced or diminished by humanly 
selected conditions. 

The germ of every living form demands, as has been 
already said, certain external conditions for the realiza- 
tion of its posibilities. Plants must have air, moisture, 
and minerals ; a plant must have certain ingredients of 
air, a certain definite amount of moisture, a particular 
kind of earth or mineral substance ; if these conditions 
are applied to the growth of the plant, that is if they 
bring into action certain predestined laws, the possibilities 
of the plant will be realized—just so far as the external 
conditions fail will the growth be unrealized—will 
dwarfing, deformity, and decay or rottenness set in. 
The wild plant may reach its utmost perfection, while 
the cultivated plant may be stunted or crippled. The 
accidental dependence upon environment may be per- 
fect, while the predisposition of purpose may wholly fail. 
Thus the question of wild or cultivated as opposites can 
have no scientific place in education. 

All growth, all development, indeed all learning, are 
brought about by the action of natural and Divine laws. 
The design of an individual life is natural (created by 
God), and its fulfillment or realization must be natural, 
therefore the external means or conditions which bring 
successively into action proper and natural laws, must 
themselves be natural. On the contrary that teaching 
which presents external condition which is not adapted to 
the immediate and for the time, the highest need of the 
being, isunnatural. There is notrue teaching but natural 
teaching. Rousseau was driven toadvocate wild growth 
—which meant to him, letting children alone until a 
wise purpose could apply proper conditions. 

All teaching, instruction, or training is unnatural 
which does not meet the immediate needs of life in its 
original tendencies towards self-perfection. The teacher 
can choose the conditions (subjects to be studied, skill to 
be trained) which the stage of development on the part 
of the pupil demands, in other words adopt the external 
conditions to the changing internal conditions. Thus a 
natural condition at one stage may be wholly unnatural 
at another. Deductions may be demanded at one stage 
that would be ruinous at another. 

To repeat, whatever lies outside of right choosing and 
adaptation, is wrong. 





A CRITICISM UPON A CRITICISM. 


By Wx. L. Burpick, Ph. D., Willimantic, Conn. 
“A Conservative Progressionist” published a little 


afterward published in the ScHOOL JOURNAL. 
In the first place he attempts to show that the writer 
was illogical in his remarks, and does this by correlating 


by ascribing to the writer opinions which he adie 
uttered nor wrote. 

Over 25 per cent. of the “‘ quotations” used by Con- 
servative Progressist were never uttered by the writer in 
the address at issue, or in any other address, or upon any 
other occasion. The following words, for instance, were 
never used by him or before seen by him : 


“The utter + — ee and wickedness of teaching analysis and 

to childre; . « The abolition of the iw Y. « a 
fe bela up to well-deserved ridicule the wicked, farce that 
it is to teach rules, definitions, modifications, etc.’ 


“Going, going,gone! . .. . An old book left on consign- 
ment from a past generation. ... . Full of curious phrases 
and antiquated rules now obsolete. Subject of a Anite muat be in 
but the old book is done for,” ete. 
(The exclamation-po'nt belongs to the original, but the italics do 
not.) 

Thus, by a single stroke, we deprive him of the very 
foundation upon which he builds. 

When the writer spoke before the Hartford Conven- 
tion he asked permission from the audience to use 
manuscript. He stated that it was wholly contrary to 
his usual custom, but in the present instance, he realized 
that he was to speak upon a subject in which he would 
doubtless antagonize some old-school grammarians, so 
that for fear of being misquoted and misrepresented he 
would read from his notes. 

The article was requested by the editor of this JouRNaL 
and in due time was printed, not, however, in full, 
owing to want of space at the time. It was never im- 
agined that any one would, in the face of its being an 
abstract, attempt to attack it upon its *‘ logical, rhetorical, 
or grammatical order.” 


As far as “‘ jealousy for New England culture” is con- 
cerned, will C. P., who, under an anonymous signature, 
assails a known person, make himself known, in order 
that others may know how far culture would probably 
be affected by his jealousy? 
To particularize, the following is ‘‘ quoted” by C. P. : 
ful grammar will help usin our personal needs. Certain 
mt. jof what?) are useful; others, utterly worthless.” 
This is what was really said : 
“Useful grammar would include those principles of 
language which would help us in our personal needs of 
language.” 
(Let me at this point inform C. P. that “ would” is 
correctly used in this case, and also in the other instance 
where “should,” as he suggests, is wholly out of place. 
Should, in the third person, implies duty or obligation, 
while the use of would in both cases implies what will be 
as aresult. The word was used as though the speaker 
had said, “‘ Useful grammar would then, from what I 
have said, include, &c."’) 
The next statement which is ascribed to the writer is 
used wholly out of its connection. Again this is not 
what the speaker said. What he really did say was : 

“So we in the work which we have to do with lan- 
guage, know that certain principles in connection with it 
are useful, and that other things imposed upon us (by 
technical grammarians) are absolutely useless.” 

Does this answer (‘‘ of what ?’) 

Again he quotes from the printed article, and thus 
comments : 


“ Study the English lan 
mmar is the study of the ‘an 
out all we can about them 


We are puzzied. How can we , study language and not grammar, 
when grammar is the study of language? In the last sentence it 
is clear that we are to study words and find out all the editor can 
learn about them. 

“English grammar,” as the context shows (from the 
manuscript), was used in the sense of “‘ the average text- 
book on English grammar.” No one but the most ob- 
tuse could fail to mistake the meaning when used in its 
proper place. 

Again : 

“ How much real benefit has anyone ever received from tech- 
nical grammar? Asa language help it is useless.” 

“ Technical , but 


grammar has its not in the bands of a 
child under twelve years of age. 


We are here first told, with the emphasis of an interrogation, 
that technical grammar is of no rea! benefit to anyone, and then 
we are led to infer that it should be taught to children that have 
reached the age of twelve. 

Another false correction. The words were used in 
wholly different connections. The true quotation is: 
“have you not always desired to speak pure English? By 
pure English I mean the Englishof the masters of our 
day. In the prosecution of these desires of how much 
benefit has technical grammar been to you? That is, in 
the real, practical use of the English language, how much 
have you been indebted to parsing and analysis?” 

‘* Now, says the rebellious listener, are you proposing 
to do away with technical grammar altogether? Yes, 
as a practical study ; no, as an abstract, theoretical one. 
Do not misinterpret me. Technical grammar is good in 
its place, but that place is not in the hands of a child 


.not English grammar. Useful 
anguage itself. Study words and 








sentences taken wholly away from their connection, and 


under a dozen years old, It is of no value as a Janguage 
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help, but of value as an abstract of our work really done. 
It is like logic. Logic does not teach us how fo think, 
but how we do think. Technical grammar does not 
teach us how to speak, but how we do speak. It is 
merely an analysis of our previous work in language.” 

Once more : 

“There is no grammatical reason why ‘ It is I’ is right and * It 
is me’ is wrong. Usage is the test.” 

It has heretofore been supposed that “grammatical reasons” are 
based upon “ usage.” 

Here is an important discovery ; general grammar is made to 
disappear from the scientific world. 

What the speaker did say was that there were no uni- 
versal rules which would apply to all idioms in all lan- 
guages, in other words, to explain, there was no wni- 
versal rule govering the use of the nominative after it is 
the verb of being. Usage must be the test. In English 
“Tt is I,” butin French, “ C‘est-moi” (not c’est-je) ; in 
Danish, “‘ Det er mig.” Again, said the speaker, there is 
no universal rule that will apply to the agreement of 
subject and predicate in all languages. For example, in 
English we should say, ‘‘ These things are ;” but in 
Hebrew or in Greek we should say,-“‘ these things is.” 
The bare statement which C. P. above ascribes to the 
writer, ‘‘There is no grammatical reason, &c.,” was 
never made. C. P. further remarks : 

“*Not too much or too little physical training is absolutely 
needed.” 


“There must certainly be in this sentence some deep, esoteric 
meaning.” 

“ Better than any text-books, and all learning, is the teacher 
who uses good English.” 

Presumably it is the teacher that hel’s himself superior to the 
‘antiquated’ and ‘obsolete’ rules referred to above, that is 
found, on comparison, to be better than “all learning.”” Some 
might prefer the “ all learning.” 

Neither of these statements were ever made or seen by 
the writer before C. P. used them. 

The “ paper” opens with four definitions of grammar, Here is 
the second : 


“ Grammar, then, is the scientific exposition of a given tongue 
resulting from a clear study of its formation; not the principles 
of Jsnguage as elucidated by this book or as set forth in t 
book, but as the real principles of language, whatever these 
my pm may be. What they all are we know not wholly yet, 

ut I trust we are ail searching after them,” 


The first of these two sentences defies all ordinary rules of in- 
terpretation,and the second rather shocks one’s religious sensi- 
bilities. Does the writer mean to say that “ (grammar is) not the 
principles of language as elucidated, etc., but (grammar is) as the 
real principles,” etc. ? 

The paper, originally,did not open with four or with any 
definitions of grammar. The grammatical error so ably (?) 
pointed out in the above was never made. The sentences 
were here brought together, when printed, away from 
their true connection. The author will quote directly from 
his paper. ‘‘I then define grammar not as the principles 
of language as elucidated by this book, or as set forth in 
that book, but as the real principles of language what- 
ever these principles may be.” 

Does this, the genuine quotation, ‘defy all ordinary 
rules of interpretation ?” 

One more ‘‘stray thought” and weare done, C. P. 
finally says : 

“ Useful grammar” and “ useless grammar” are next differen - 
tiated and defined : 


“* Useless grpmer would (?) include all the rubbish and litter 
which 1s not only a hinderance in the accomplishment of our pur- 
pose, but which is even of no advantage.” 


Why did not the essayist simply tell us that “‘ useless grammar 
is useless?"’ What is gained by eaying that useless grammar in- 
cludes rubbish and litter, that rubbish and litter “is” even of no 
advantage? Perhaps that is bumorously intended as an anti- 
climax,—perhaps an assertion of the writer's independence of the 
old-fashioned rhetorician. The superiority of the essayist’s four 
definitions of grammar, is emphasized by his de; isive reference to 
the antiquated definition : “* Grammar is the science of language,’ 
says the stereotyped text-book.” Why not electrotyped text- 
book? Perhaps the writer had heard of a “ stereotyped phrase.” 

Will he again allow us to defend ourselves from his 
conclusions? If he will permit us we will humbly state 
that the manuscript reads this way : ‘‘ Useless grammar 
would include not only all the rubbish and litter which is 
a hinderance to us in the accomplish t of our purpose” 
(i.e., in teaching children language), “‘ but also that ma- 
terial which is even of no direct advantage.” 

When one or two words have been transposed and 
others dropped, C. P. does succeed in laying a foundation 
to air his conceit. Such practices are shamefully dis- 
honest. 

In regard to the phrase, “ stereotyped text-book,” the 
word is properly used, and the writer will probably use 
itagain. A little knowledge of good usage will teach 
C. P. that stereotyped has a secondary meaning of un- 
changing, fixed, unprogressive. Yes, we have heard of 
‘stereotyped phrases.” We have also heard of other 
things, idiots for example, 

Space forbids that I should say more, and dignity, per- 
haps, that I should have said anything. Justice, how- 
ever, demands that the truth be presented, and that one 
should defend bimself from false accusations, 





THE SCHOOL- ROOM. 


A LESSON ON THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL.* 








Teacher, To-day I am going to tell you about a certain 
house I know of. 1am not going to tell you its name. 
You shall tell me that after I have told you a few facts 
about it. You will be very much surprised when I tell 
you that such a house is owned by every one, even by 
every child. The poorest man owns one, though he be 
too poor perhaps to buy food ; yet he is not poor, he is 
very rich, for he owns a wonderful house. I see your 
eyes are opening wide with astonishment. But I am 
going to te]l you something stranger still. Just think, 
this house can walk! Now I am sure you are sur- 
pri-ed. 

This house has a foundation, a framework, walls, 
rooms, halls, doors, stairs, and is one of the most modern 
of inventions; it has a perfectly constructed telegraph 
system. Just imagine, a central office, little branch 
offices, anda great many fine telegraph wires carrying 
messages to allthe rooms. Is not that wonderful? But 
I think I will stop talking now, for I feel quite sure that 
some of you will be able to name this house for me. 
Who thinks she can? Well, Jane? 

Jane. I think you must mean our bodies. 

Tr. Yes, I mean the body. Perhaps, you never thought 
your body was only the house you live in. But that is 
really all it is. Mary, do you think you can tell me the 
name of what really lives in this house ? What is it that 
really speaks to us when you open your lips ? 

Mary. My soul ? 

Tr. Yes, I want you all to think very carefully now. 
After a builder has laid the principal foundation of a 
house, and has put on a great many beams and rafters 
which are to form the rooms, what do we call the rude 
structure he has erected ? 

Sue. I should think you would call it the frame- 
work. 

Tr. Yes, that isa good name for it. Now let me see 
who knows what forms the framework of our houses ? 

Jane, The bones. 

Tr, That 1s right. Katie, what do we call the bones of 
the body, taken together ? 

Katie. The skeleton. 

Tr. Flora, you may come to the chart and point to the 
skeleton. That is right. Weare going to imagine our 
house all built now. The little girl who lives in it is going 
to give a *‘ house-warming.” Many visitors are coming 
to see her, You know a great many visitors enter our 
body-houses, generally three timesa day. Now, May, 
suppose you name some one whom you would like to 
escort through the different rooms of your house. 

May. I should like candy. 

Tr. Yes, we could take Mr.Candy. But I know of so 
many visitors that are so much more welcome in the 
rooms of our houses than Mr, Candy, that I think we 
will take a different one. Stella, whom would you like 
to accompany in a tour through the house. 

Stella. Bread is good, I think. 

Tr. Yes, Mr. Bread is very gocd. Iam sure he would 
receive quite a warm hug from all the inmates. Sarah, 
when you go to Jane’s house, what does the servant have 
to do before you can get in? 

Sarah. Why, she must open the door, of course, 

Tr. And where will you be, then ? 

Sarah. In the hail. 

Tr. Now I want to know thedoors of our house. Two 
pretty ruby folding-doors. Oh! I see you all know. 
Class, what are they ? 

Class. The lips. 

Tr. Sue, name the hall in which Mr. Bread weits after 
we have opened the doors for him. 

Sue. I think it is the mouth, 

Tr. In this hall there are 24 servants, all in a beautiful 
white uniform, waiting to receive him. Well, Katie, 
you seem anxious to tell us what they are. 

Kate. The teeth. 

Tr. Yes, the teeth. Their uniforms are beautiful and 
spotless naturally, but sometimes we find them spotted 
and soiled. I hope all of us will be very careful to keep 
our's in their beautiful natural condition. Iam sure you 
will all try to, Before we take Mr. Bread any farther, 
Agnes may come to the chart and point to the places he 
has already passed. Name them as you point. That is 
right. Now we are going to take Mr. Bread downstairs. 
Here we are at the landing of the stairs. (Tr. points to 
pharynx.) I am quite sure you do not know the name 
of it. It is called the pharynx. I will write it on the 
board; and then the class may spell it softly. It is too 





difficult for you to find by sounds, 





Class, P-h-a-r-y-n-x. 

Tr. (continues pointing.) At the back of this landing. 
hangs a pretty pink curtain to prevent Mr. Bread from 
going into the wrong room. As Mr. Bread has examin- 
ed things to his entire satisfaction so far, I think we will 
take him farther. I think May will be able to tell me 
the long, narrow stairs he is now descending. 

Tr. Well, Frankie, you may write it on the board. 
Yes, the oesophagus. 

Now watch Mr. Bread walking down stairs (teacher 
points to places on chart as she speaks.) You see here 
he comes toa little door. He paszes through it and finds 
himself in one of the rooms. Strange to say, he gets to 
the ceiling first. How do you suppose he gets into the 
room itself ? Why, he just drops down. In this room we 
find the cook. What shall we call the room then? 

Ch. The kitchen. 

Tr. Yes, and Iam quite sure you all know the name 
of this particular kitchen. What am I pointing to now, 
Maud ? 

Maud. The stomach. 

Tr. What is cooked in this kitchen, Mary ? 

Mary. The food we eat. 

Tr. Who isin your kitchen at home most of the time, 
Jane? 

Jane. The cook. 

Tr. Yes, and there is a cook in this kitchen all the 
time too, a most wonderful cook. Katie, after the cook 
has prepared the food, to which room is it sent ? 

Kate. To the dining-room. 

Tr. And this cook, after he has prepared the food, also 
sends it to a dining-room. Now listen to me very care- 
fully, for you may never have seen or heard of this din- 
ing-room before. It is this coiled tube which you see here, 
(Tr. points) and we cail it—but I see some of you know 
its name. Well, Mary? 

Mary. Those are the intestines. 

Tr. We will leave Mr. Bread in the dining-room to- 
day, and while he is there, Sue may go tothe chart and 
trace his course on the chart, and the class may name 
the diff-rent rooms and parts as she points to them. 


* Lesson suggested by reading ** The Man Wonderful in the House 
Beautiful,” published by Fowler & Welis, and prepared by a pu- 
pil-teacher of the Normal College, New York city, to be given in 
the Training Department. 





STRUCTURAL GEOGRAPHY.-—VI. 





The history of the development of man from the first 
rude club to the breech loading gun; from the attri- 
tion of wood to the match; from the cave to the mod- 
ern dwelling-house; from burdens borne on human 
shoulders to the railroad ; from hieroglyphics upon bark 
to the telephone, cannot be better comprehended than 
by the study of the development of manufactur.s from 
the beginning. Not only is manual training the funda- 
mental means of developing thought-power, but every 
improvement in manufactures or invention that gives 
man better food, clothing, shelter, or art, by the same 
tokens gives him liberty by which he can set himself free. 

Man gains intellectual power by making’and inventing, 
and he gives others the products of his brain, which are 
to chem a means of acquiring freedom. 

‘The study of manufactures presents the best possible 
primary meaos of understanding the growth of man- 
kind from barbarity to civilization. It is not necessary 
to go back to remote history in order to study the rela- 
tion of manufactures to civilization ; for every grade of 
human growth, from the lowest to the highest, is to be 
found to-day on our round world. 

Like science, history, and literature, the elementary 
study of manufactures, should begin in the primary 
grades, and therefore the pupil, working in the purely 
geographical course, following the order previously 
given (i. e., structure, drainage, climate, soil, vegeta- 
tion, animal life, human race, government), is now 
ready for the distribution of manufactures over the face 
of the earth in accordance with man’s adaptation of 
them to his wants. 

One essential condition to the proper study of manu- 
factures has not yet been presented in this course, to- 
wit : the materials which the earth furnishes in mines 
and quarries for food, shelter, heat, tools, machinery, 
ornaments, and standards of value. The study of min- 
erals and metals is closely allied to geology, but just 
where to put it, in a logical scheme of development is 
not quite apparent. One fact is plain and that is, the 
subject must come before manufactures can be econom- 
ically studied The distribution of minerals and metals 
is a very simple affair when the structure of the conti- 
nents is distinctly in the minds of pupils. 

If we follow the order of adaptation to the wants of 
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man, the following classification may be used : 

1. Materials for food, fuel, and light. 

2. Materials for shelter. 

8. Materials for construction, commerce. 

4, Materials for tools, implements, instruments. 

5. Materials for art, ornament, luxury. 

6. Materia!s for standards of value. 

The drawing and coloring of a few maps will prepare 
the pupils’ minds for the use of the facts in the stedy of 
the next subject. * 

MANUFACTURES. 

Classification as adapted to the use of man: 

1. Food. 

2. Clothing. 

3. Shelter and household conveniences. 

4, For commerce. 

5. For warfare. 

6. For art and luxury. 


7. For intelligence. 





SUGGESTIONS FOR PRIMARY NUMBER WORK, 





First, find out how much the pupil knows. lt may 
be done by drawing a basket on the board, and asking a 
child to put in it a certain number of apples and eggs; 
then ask another to take away so many; and let an- 
other tell how many are left. It is better to use a vari- 
ety of things—splints, marbles, shoe-pegs, little balls of 
clay, etc., etc. When you know their attainments, 
classify them in groups of ten or twelve, and extend 
their knowledge of number slowly and systematically 
through the use of a variety of objects. 

The grouping is an essential feature; as a teacher can 
adapt the lesson to a much better advantage, if the class 
are of about equal mental calibre. Let the children 
stand on each side of a table holding the objects used. 
The teacher at the head can direct their movements. But 
tables are not necessary. The class may use objects on 
their desks or benvhes. Let the lesson be made short 
and interesting. When a teacher has not the attention 
of every member of the class, the fault is her own. 
Handle the objects with increasing rapidity, so that 
quickness in the act of seeing will give a readiness in 
expression. The results of the combination and separa- 
tion should be seen and siated by pupils without hesi- 
tation or reflection. 94-7, 8x2, 20—4, should be seen 
and stated by pupils as 16, without any attention to the 
parts. This will develop rapid and accurate calcula- 
tion. 

The first aim is to promote the growth of the reason- 
ing powers. Pupils must not only be lei to see the 
facts objectively presented, but also be led to discover 
facts which are consequences. 

Allow freedom of expression. Adopt the language of 
the children. Better say, ‘“‘ There are two threes in six,” 
than “‘ Three is contained in six two times.” 

Let no day pass without some mental work. A ques. 
tion : “‘ Show me with your blocks how many marbles 
you can buy for six pennies, if each marble costs two 
cents.” Let them think out questions and give them to 
the class. They will do it, and you thereby get a great 
variety of mental examples. 

When their mental picture of the relations of things 
is distinct, and they can combine and separate things to 
ten, associate the objects with signs or figures, and then 
give exercises without objects. Put tables of numbers 
on the board for them to copy, like: 84+4—? 6—3—? 
54-?—=10,12+3' 9—Pand4, Mrs. BaLpwin. 


BIRD STUDY. 








DIRECTIONS TO STUDENTS. 

1. FLIGHT. 

Observe whether the bird habitually, (a) flies near the 
ground, either in open spaces or among shrubs and under 
brush ; (b) among branches of trees; (c) high in the air 
over open prairies or swamps. 

Does the bird fly in the early morning, in the high noon, 
or during the night? How does it fly? With long 
sweeping motion of wing, or short, sharp movement, or 
soaring motion? Many birds seen from so great a dis- 
tance as to be otherwise undistinguishable can be 
identified by their mode of flight. 

What is the ratio of the weight of the bird to the ex- 
tent of wing surface and the rapidity of wing stroke? 

2. Foon. 

Notice the kind of food that is habitual to the bird ob- 
served; where is it obtained?—among grasses and 
weeds, among branches of trees and shrubs, in open air 
high above ground, &c. How is the food obtained }—by 
probing with the bill, by tearing apart of seed vessels, 


&c. When is the food ebtained—early in the morning, 
in the dusk of twilight? How is the food conveyed to 
the young? Does the same bird feed upon insects and 
seeds or fruits? What proportion of his food is insect 
life? ‘‘ Table manners ?” 

8. NEsts. 

Describe the nest, the material of which constructed, 
mode of constructing, &c., size, color, shape, &c. 

Where is the nest made? On theground? In shrubs? 
In trees? In grassy hammocks? &c. How is the nest 
concealed—by form, color, material? 

When is the nest made? How long a time required 
for making? Made by both male and female birds, or 
chiefly byone? For how many broods is the same nest 
used ? 

Does any species of birds show decided preference for 
certain trees or shrubs as nestling places? 

4. BREEDING. 

When does the bird mate? What time of year are the 
eggs laid? How many, size, color, &c.? 

General description of egg. When are the eggs 
hatched? When do the fledglings leave the nest? How 
many broods are raised in a season? Who feeds the 
callow brood? What means of cleaning nest? Are 
fledglings taught to fly by the parent birds? 

5. Sona. 

Do different species of birds have preference for any 
time of day in their singing, or are they heard at all 
hours? Is the song imitative, or peculiar to the species ? 

Does the bird sing when perching, or when on the 
wing, or at both times? Is there any marked variation 
in the songs or call of the same bird at different times 
for different purposes, as notes of warning, notes ex- 
pressive of joy, &c.? 





PRACTICAL WORK IN PHYSIOLOGY. 





By Supt. James H. SHutts, A.M., Norwich, N. Y. 


In a certain school, very successful work in physiology 
has been accomplished, upon the following plan : One 
lesson per week has been introduced in the primary and 
grammar grades, covering eight years. Upon entering 
the high school proper the subject is required in every 
course for one term of thirteen weeks. Eight of the 
leading physicians of the place were invited to lecture, 
upon successive Friday afternoons, the lectures to com- 
mence at 3:45 Pp. M., and close at-4:30 Pp. M. The lectures 
were given before the whole school, an invitation being 
extended to the general public to attend. The physicians 
entered into the project with enthusiasm, and gave care- 
ful attention to the subjects selected in order to present 
them in a scholarly yet practical manner. 

The course arranged was as follows : 

1. The teeth, and how to care for them. 

2. The anatomy of the human body, broken bones and 
dislocated joints. 

8. How not to catch colds, and how to treat them 
when caught ; catarrh and its causes. 

4. The wonders of respiration. 

5. The brain and its functions. 

6. The marvelous construction of the ear ; its use and 
abuse. 

7. The wonderful telegraphic system of the body. 

8. The eye and the preservation of its sight. 

9. Alcohol an‘] its influence upon the human system. 

The first lecture was given by a dentist and illustrated 
with a skull and with different kinds of teeth. The hy- 
giene of the teeth received careful attention, and the 
subject made a lasting impression. Each succseding 
lecturer made use of the skeleton in demonstration of 
the lecture, as well as a series of original anatomical 
charts or plates prepared especially for the occasion. 
The lecture on respiration was especially fine, and was 
illustrated by the lungs of a sheep, which were placed 
in a skeleton, an improvised diaphragm inserted, and 
the lungs inflated, thus showing their action. Venous 
blood was shown and oxygen was at hand to convert it 
into arterial. 

The lecture upon the ear was illustrated by Auzoux’s 
models, by blackboard diagrams, and by a dissected hu- 
man ear that was passed around the room for individual 
inspection ; the anotomical views of the brain were pre- 
pared by an artist, and very skillfully done, one view fit- 
ting over another, thus nicely taking the place of a man- 
nikin ; the nerve cells were shown and that complicated 
system of the human body made exceedingly simple ; a 
traveling dentist happening to be in the place was invit- 
ed to lecture to the school, which he did, using an exten- 
sive system of charts and maps, showing the eye magni- 
fied 1,200 times. 

At the close of each lecture an opportunity was given 





the school to present written questions—and then how 


the questions piled un from the eager and interested 
pupils before the lecturer, who read and answered them 
one by one! This proved an exceedingly valuable and 
instructive part of the program. The students in physiol- 
ogy took notes of each lecture, and at the succeeding 
Monday’s recitation the subject matter of the lecture 
was reviewed by the class. The school looked forward 
with anticipation each week to the coming lecture. The 
public were especially interested and attended in con- 
siderable numbers, and the press commended the inno- 
vation by giving abstracts of each lecture. In conse- 
quence physiology attained a new dignity, and has never 
before been so live a subject with us at so little cost of 
time and apparatus. 

There has been no expense to the school ; valuable and 
original plates and maps have been donated by the 
physicians ; the experience and observation of medical 
men With years of practice have freely been given ; and 
the wonders of the human mechanism, and the causes 
of disease, made more intelligible than ever before. 
Most of the physicians, complimented by the interest 
manifested, have already consented to give additional 
lectures, without charge, on the organization of a new 
course. Such a course of lectures is possible in every 
graded and in many ungraded schools. Physicians are 
philanthropists. An intelligent presentation to them of 
the need of such a course will meet with a ready response, 
and at the same time the lecturer will be no loser, but 
his ability and reputation will be extended and a larger 
practice result. 

The course need not be restricted to physiology ; but 
lectures may follow on the practical principles of law ; 
on leading American and Engli h characters ; or, on the 
fine arts. 

Thus many a library may be unlocked, and many a 
tongue which was mute before become eloquent with 
useful thought. Teachers have too long lived unto 
themselves and been regarded as visionary and imprac- 
tical. Each can, if he will, be the Pericles of his com- 
munity. 
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FIRST STEPS IN WRITING.* 








The first thing is to teach children how to hold a pen. 
To do this, let them place the pen over the ear. Then 
take it down. They will hold it then just right. The 
position should be according to circumstances. Gene- 
rally, at desks, a half-oblique position seems best. 

In teaching proper movement of the arm, consider 
the peculiarities of the arm and hand. The fingersare 
made to do small work. The muscles of the arm are 
for large work ; part of the fingers are adapted toclasp, 
and to hold. Use them for the work to which they are 
adapted. The little finger is good to slide on. It can 
slip over the paper. 

At first children rest the hand on its side. To correct 
this, use across bar fastened to the hand, and let the 
tingers clasp a ball of some sort. This will keep the 
hand and pen in the right position. Then give an ex- 
ercise in making long sweeping straight lnes. Then 
long sweeping curved lines. You can illustrate curves 
and straight lines and angles by a string suspended from 
a nail over your blackboard, 

It is poor policy to set children to copying the same 
word a great many times. They simply copy their own 
mistakes. Give them something that interests them, 
but one thing ata time. You can not learn how to paint 
a picture by merely copying it. You have to draw 
to learn perspective, and color by degrees. I was the 
worst writer in aschool of 1500 boys, and was held up 
as auexample of bad writing. I wrote with my fingers, 
acramped haud. My teacher took me in hand, and told 
me to make ovals or Os, with a right movement for a 
week, doing it eight hours each day. Next week I was 
given the task to make O by left movement for a week. 
The result was that I got the figure which enters into 
all capitals and every part of them. The lines run into 
each other in every graceful form. 

In making letters that are one-space high, first teach 
how to make such a word as minn, “ mum.” Properly 
made, it will be the same upside down. It must be made 
without taking the pen from the paper. It is injurious 
to teach letters in parts, lifting the pen after forming a 
letter, or a part of a letter. Let the space be even. Prac- 
tice a great deal on trial papers. Let forty minutes out 
of sixty be on trial papers. Shading should be rare. 
Some writers do not shade at all. Better shade every 
third letver. Better not write in columns, but rather in 
lines. 


*From an address by Dr. H. W. Bearce, before the teachers of 





the schools of the Children's Aid Society of New York. 
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TABLE-T ALK. 


THE DUTY OF TEACHERS TO STRIKE. 








During the discussion of THE CLUB, reported in the 
JOURNAL of May 8, Goode said : 

“Teachers are the meekest race living. They will take 
more abuse, advice, and direction, than any other class 
of workers. hey seem to be especially adapted to being 
examined. I know of an old women teacher who has 
been examined twenty consecutive years. She teaches 
a district school in which only the common branches are 
taught, but the law requires that she must pass an ex- 
amination in geography and geometry, arithmetic and 
algebra, botany and biology, history and orthography, 
in order to hold a first-class certificate ; and the district 
will not have any teacher who is not strictly first-class. 

“ All this is nonsense that would not be tolerated in 
any other profession, and if teachers were not craven 
they would not tolerate it a year. By whom are teach- 
ers examined? Who are chosen to inspect their work ? 
Doctors, lawyers, ministers, merchants, and (in one case 
at least) a saloon-keeper, are chosen inspectors of schools. 
Would other classes of professional workers stand such 
nonsense an hour? You know very well they would 
not ! 

‘Then consider the tenure of a teacher’s office. At 
least 6,000 teachers go out of the business yearly in the 
state of New York. Why do they not stay in? Because 
no inducement is offered them to do so. In a district in 
this state, less than a year ago, a teacher, who was 
receiving $2.00 a week, and boarding around, was dis- 
missed because she -vas not first-class. Her successor 
was paid no more, but it is to be supposed she was kept 
four months instead of three, because she was so good. 
It is almost an unheard of thing for a country district in 
New England to hire a teacher for a year. A man in 
the winter, and a woman in the summer is the universal 
rule, Exceptions seldom occur. Every Fall the male 
candidates spend several weeks hunting up schools, and 
in Spring the women or girl teachers, practice the same 
“hunting up” business. We hear a great deal about 
‘our magnificent school system, the glorious heritage 

of our fathers.” It is 99 per cent. buncomb. Our “ glo- 
rious system” is a glorious misnomer so long as teachers 
are subjected to the caprice of unqualified school com- 
mittee men and women. 

‘*‘We have genuine teachers, thank God ! They are the 
salt of the crowd. If it were not for them, I don’t know 
what would become of our country. These teachers have 
self-respect enough to stay for fifteen and twenty years 
in one place. I know of one who has stayed forty years, 
and he is staying yet, and likely to stay for many years 
to come. He has staying qualities. The Board can’t turn 
him out. They don’t want to, but, if they did, I don’t 
believe he would go. The people have come to believe in 
him, and look upon him as much a part of themselves as 
their houses and farms. He commenced by making cal- 
culations to stay, and the people soon began to think 
that his calculations were about right. The third year 
almost any other Laan would have gone, but he didn’t. 
He made his calculations to stay, and said so. The ma- 
jority agreed with him, and the rub was passed. He has 
had as little trouble as any professional man could have 
had. 

‘Teachers should demand the following: 

1. One examination on entering the profession, and 
only one. 

2. Pay graded to conform to the time of service, in- 
creasing each year by a small amount until a specified 
time of continuous work is reached, then a pension for 
the rest of life. 

8. Supervision by teachers only. The law should pro- 
hibit the office of superintendent being held by any one 
who has not regularly entered the teachers’ ranks. 

4, Entrance into the teachers’ ranks should depend 
upon something more than a college diploma or a state 
certificate. 

‘*What would be thought of a minister who should base 
his right to preach on the fact that he was a college or 
university graduate, or that he had passed a state exam- 
ination. We have medical colleges for making doctors, 
managed by doctors ; theological seminaries for making 
ministers, managed by ministers ; law schools for mak- 
ing lawyers, managed by lawyers, but no teachers’ schools 
for teachers, managed by teachers /” 

Here Kraupt interposed, and said : 

‘* Have we not normal schools managed by teachers ? 
I think we have nine or ten in the State of New York. 
This is the case, Then why is not the teaching profess- 


ion on an equality in this respect with the other profess- 
ions ?” 

Goode answered : 

‘* We have normal schools, but there are thousands of 
teachers who have never attended them. The State of 
New York requires no practical experience in entering 
the school-room, no knowledge of the growth of the 
mind, and no familiarity with standard works on educa- 
tion. It requires nothing except what every intelligent 
citizen ought to know. We want professional teachers, 
as we bave professional doctors, lawyers, and ministers. 
For this I strike | and Lintend to keep on striking, until 
the vocation of teaching becomes as honorable and as lu- 
crative as any other learned calling !” 

Goode became much excited and used many gestures, 
some of which were more expressive than elegant, but 
he was pardoned by the Club because they recognized in 
him the eloquence of honest opinions. 





There are some who will persist in preaching funeral 
sermons over what they suppose contains the corpse of 
State Reading Circles. Now, gentlemen, spare your 
crocodile tears. The State Reading Circle has very 
much life in it, and is in as healthy condition as could 
be expected. Ithas been kicked and abused enough to 
make it very lively by this time. We give notice to all 
concerned that Teachers’ Reading Circles have come to 
stay. 


GENERAL EXERCISES. 


PROGRAM FOR AN EMERSON DAY. 
RALPH WALDO EMERSON. 
‘‘ Thou wert the morning star among the living, 
Ere thy light had fled : 
Now, having died, thou art as Hesperus, giving 
New splendor to the dead.” 


Born 1n Boston, May 25, 1803. 
Died in Concord, April 27, 1882. 











Nots.—The above lines should be written on one blackboard, 
the names and dates of his books on another. 
. Nature, Addresses, etc. 1836, ’49. 
Essays, first series. 1841. 
Essays, second series. 1844. 
Representative Men 1850. 
English Traits. 1856. 
. Conduct of Life. 1860. 
. Society and Solitude. 1870. 
. Letters and Social Aims. 1876. 
Lectures, etc. 1883. 
. Miscellaneous. 1883. 
. Poems. 1846, 1867, 1883. 

Parnassus (selections from English Poetry). 1874, 

The following portraits, or a selection from them, may be 
arranged about the desk. 

Photograph taken in 1855 (one-half life size), J. J. 
Hawes, Boston. 

Fairly reproduced, reduced in size, in Century, April, 
1883. 

This picture was considered by Mr. Emerson as the 
most satisfactory likeness of him. 
Rowse’s crayon: Ktched by Schaff—J. A. Lovell & 
Co., Boston. 

Wood-cut, Harper's Mag., July, 1882. 

Atlantic portrait. Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 

Dan’! C, French’s bust. Wood-cut, Century, July, 
1882. 

A small steel engraving. Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 


On the following program, each number may be assigned to a 
pupil. Where a simple title is given it referstoa poem. Such 
selections as seem appropriate from music known to the school, 
may be chosen and introduced into the program. 

1. Ralph Waldo Emerson was descended from seven 
generations of clergymen. He was educated at Har- 
vard, taught in Cl msford and Cambridge while study- 
ing divinity. He was a Unitarian minister from 1826 
to 1833, when he withdrew from the ministry and de- 
voted himself to lecturing and literature. He made two 
visits to Europe, 1833 and 1847, and such of his impres- 
sions as he cared to publish appear in “ English Traits.” 
In 1884 he took up his residence in Concord, where he 
lived the remainder of his life. 


TRIBUTES. 


2, ** When I think of Emerson, I think of him asa 
man, not as an author; it was bis rare and charming 
personality that healed us and kindled ourlove, When 


PSeSsense pepe 


_ 





he died, it was not as a sweet singer, like Longfellow 
who had gone silent, but something precious and pater 
nal had departed out of nature; a voice of hope, and 
courage, and inpiration to all noble endeavor, had 
ceased to speak.” 
JOHN BURROUGHS, 
8. ‘‘Emerson’s voice had a strange power which af. 
fected me more than any other voice I ever heard va the 
stage or on the platform.” 
. E, P. WHIPPLE.. 
4. ‘A youth, fascinated by his graciousness of man- 
ner, declared that Emerson greeted the most ordinary 
person like a king of Spain receiving an embassador 
from the Great Mogul. The expectancy of his manner 
implied that every man had some message to deliver,, 
and he bent himself to hear.” 
GEORGE WILLIAM CURTIS. 


5. ‘“‘In certain respects he was our most typical poet, 
having the finest intuition, and a living faith in it. He 
began where many poets end, seeking at once the upper 
air, the region of pure thought and ideality.” 

EDMUND CLARENCE STEDMAN. 


6. ‘‘ As Wadsworth’s poetry is, in my judgment, the 
most important work done in verse in our language dur- 
ing this century, so Emerson’s Essays are the most im- 


portant work done in prose.” 
MATTHEW ARNOLD. 


7. ‘‘There is no man living to whom, as a writer, so 
many of us feel and thankfully acknowledge so great; 
an indebtedness for ennobling impulses. We look up n 
him as one of the few men of genius whom our age has 


produced.” 
JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. 


QUOTATIONS, 


1. ‘In this refulgent summer it has been a luxury to 
draw the breath of life. The grass grows, the buds 
burst, the meadow is spotted with fire and gold in the 
tint of flowers. The air is full of birds, and sweet with 
the breath of the pine, the balm-of-Gilead, and the new 
hay. Night brings no gloom to the heart with its wel- 
come shade. Through the transparent darkness the 
stars pour their almost spiritual rays. 

Divinity School Address. 


2 “Be content with a little light, so it be your own. 
Explore and explore. Be neither chided or flattered out 
of your position of perpetual inquiry. Neither dogma- 
tize nor accept another's dogmatism. Why should you 
renounce your right to traverse star-lit deserts of truth, 
for the premature comfort of an acre, house, and barn ? 
Truth also has its roof, and bed, and board.” 

Literary Ethics. 


3. The Rhodora. 

4. “Let us live in America, too thankful for our want 
of feudal institutions, Our houses and towns are like 
mosses and lichens, so slight and new ; but youth is a 
fault of which we shall daily mend. This land, too, is 
old as the Flood, and wants no ornament or privilege 
which nature could bestow. Here stars, here woods, 
here hills, here animals, here men abound, and the vast 
tenden es concur of a new order. If only the men are 
employ 4 in conspiring with the designs of the Spirit 
who let us hither, and is leading us still, we shall quick- 
ly enough advance out of all hearing of others’ censure, 
out of all regrets of our own, into a new and more ex- 
cellent social state than history has recorded.” 

The Young American. 


5. ‘*The whole of heraldry and of chivalry is in court- 
esy. A man of fine manners shall pronounce your name 
with all the ornaments that titles of nobility could ever 
add.” History. 

6. The Humble bee. 

7. “A foolish consistency is the hobgoblin of little 
minds, adored by little statesmen, and philosophers, and 
divines. With consistency, a great soul has simply 
nothing to do. He may as well concern himself with 
his shadow on the wall. Speak what you think now in 
hard words, and to-morrow speak what to-morrow 
thinks, in hard words again, though it contradict every- 
thing you said to-day.” Self-reliance. 


8. We pass for what we are. Character teaches above 
our wills. Men imagine that they communicate their 
virtue or vice only by overt actions and do not see that 
virtue or vice emit a breath every moment.” 
Self-reliance. 


9. “‘ A man cannot speak but he judges himself. With 
his will, or against his will, he draws his portrait to the 
eye of his companion by every word. Every opinion 
reacts on him who utters it.” Compensation, 
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10. Friendship. 
11. “The end of friendship is a commerce the most 
strict and homely that can be joined ; more strict than 
any of which we have experience. It is for aid and com- 
fort through all the relations and passages of life and 
death, It is fit for serene days, and graceful gifts, and 
country rambles, but also for rough roads and hard fare, 
shipwreck, poverty, and persecution.” Friendship. 


12. Times of heroism are generally times of terror, 
but the day never shines in which this element may not 
work, The circumstances of man, we say, are histori- 
cally somewhat better in this country, at this hour, than 
perhaps, ever before. More freedom exists for culture. 
It will not now run against an ax at the first step out 
of the beaten track of opinion. But, whoso is heroic 
will always find a crisis to try his edge.” Heroism, 


13, Fore-Runnere. 
14, ** Nothing great was ever achieved without enthu- 


siasm.” Circles. 
15. **The hand can never execute anything higher 
than the character can inspire.” Art. 


16. The results of life are uncalculated and uncalable. 
The years teach much which the days never know. The 
persons who compose our company cunverse, and come 
and go, and design and execute many things, and some- 
what comes of it all, but an unlooked-for result. The 
individual is always mistaken.” Experience. 


17. We can drive a stone upward, for a moment, into 
the air, but it is yet true that all stones will forever fall; 
and whatever instances can be quoted of unpunished 
theft, or of a lie which somebody credited, justice must 
prevail, and it is the privilege of truth to be believed.” 

: Character, 

18. The Snow-storm. 

19. The poet made all the words and, therefore, lan- 
guage is the archives of history, and if we must say it, 
a sort of tomb of the muses. For, though the origin of 
most of our words is forgotten, each word was at first 
a stroke of genius, and obtained currency because, for 
the moment, it symb hazed the world to the first speaker 
and the hearer. The etymologi-t finds the deadest word 
to have been once a brilliant picture.” The Poet. 


20. **The first wealth is health. Sickness is poor- 
spirited, and cann:t serve anyone: it must husband 
its resources to live But health or fullness answers 
its own ends, and has to spare, runs over, and inundates 
the neighborhoods and creeks of other men’s necessi- 
ties.” Power. 


21, “So nigh is grandeur to our dust, 
So near is God to man, 
When Duty whispers low, ‘ Thou must” 
The youth replies : ‘ J can.’” 
From “ Voluntaries ” 
These lines are: posted up in the Hall of Martborough 
College, England. 


22. “Many men are knowing, many are apprehensive 
and tenacious, but they do not rush to a decision. But, 
in our flowing affairs, a decision must be made—the 
best, if you can; but any is better than none. There 
are twenty ways of going to a point, and one is shortest; 
but set out at once on one. A man who has that pres- 
ence of mind which can bring to him, on the instant, 
all he knows, is worth, for action, a dozen men who 
know as much, but can only bring it to light slowly.” 

Power. 


23. ‘“* Power dwells with cheerfulness ; hope puts us 
in a working mood, whilst despair is no muse, and un- 
tunes the active powers. A man should make life and 
nature happier to us, or he had better never been born. 
When the political economist reckons up the unproduc- 
tive classes, he should put at the head this class, 
pitiers of thems-lves, cravers of sympathy, bewailing 
imaginary disaster.” Considerations by the Way. 


24. Good-bye, Grand World. 

25. “ We say that every man is entitled to be valued 
by his best moments, We measure our friends so. We 
know they have intervals of folly whereof we take no 
heed, but wait the reappearing of genius, which are sure 
and beautiful.” Beauty. 


26. "Tis hard to mesmerize ourselves, to whip our 
own top; but through sympathy we are capable of 
energy and endurance, Concert fires people to a certain 
fury of performance they can rarely reach alone. Here 
is the use of society : it is so easy with the great to be 
Great ; so easy to come up to an existing standard.” 


27. ‘ Now that is the wisdom of a man, in every in- 
stance of his labor, to hitch his wagon to a star, and see 
his chore done by the gods themselves. That is the way 
we are strong by borrowing the might of the elements. 
The forces of steam, gravity, galvanism, light, magnets, 
wind, fire, serve us day by day, and cost us nothing. 
HITCH YOUR WAGON TO A STAR.” Civilization, 


Of the above quotation, Oliver Wendell Holmes says : 
“ This is irradiated by a single precept that is worthy to 
stand by the side of that which Juvenal says came from 
heaven. Not having any g: iden letters to print it in, I 
will underscore it for italics, and double underscore it 
the second time for small capitals.” It is accordingly. 


28. A Fable : (The mountain and the squirrel.) 


29. “* The silent organ loudest chants 
The master's requiem.” 
From Dirge. 

Again to quote from Holmes: “ It is wronging the 
Essays on Books to make extracts from it. It is all an 
extract, taken from years of thought in the lonely study 
and the public libraries. If I commit this wrong, it is 
under protest against myself. Every word of the essay 
deserves careful reading.” 

80, ‘‘Consider what you have in the smallest chosen 
library. A company of the wisest and wittiest men that 
could be picked out of all civil countries in a thousand 
years, have set in best order the results of their learning 
and wisdom. The men themselves were hid and inac- 
cessible, solitary, impatient of interruption, fenced by 
etiquette ; but the thought which they did not uncover 
to their bosom friend, is here written out in transparent 
words to us, the strangers of another age.” Books. 


31. ‘‘ Be sure, then, to read no mean books. Shun the 
spawn of the press on the gossip of the hour. Do not 
read what you shall learn, without asking, in the street 
and the train. If you should transfer the amount of 
your reading; day by day, from the newspaper to the 
standard authors—but who dare speak of such a thing.”’ 

Books. 


$2. ‘‘ The three practical rules, then, which I have to 
offer, are: 1. Never read any book that is not a year 
old. 2. Never read any but famed books. 3. Never 
read any but what you like, or, in Shakspeare's phrase : 


‘ No profit goes where 1s no pleasure ta‘en ; 
In brief, sir, study what you most aff 
Books. 


33. “*‘ What is really best in any book is translatable— 
any real insight or broad human sentiment. I rarely 
read any Latin, Greek, German, Italian, some times not 
a French book, in the original. which I can procure in a 
good version. I like to be beholden to the great metro- 
politan English speech, the sea which receives tributar- 
ies from every region under heaven. | should as soon 
think of swimming across Charles river when I wish to 
go to Boston, as of reading all my books in originals, 
when I have them rendered for me in my mother- 
tongue.” Books. 


34. ** Never from lips of cunning fell 
The thrilling Velphic oracle ; 
Out from the heart of nature rolled 
The burdens of the Bible old.” 
From The Problem, 
35. “ The hand that rounded Peter's dome, 
And groined the aisles of Christian Rome, 
Wrought in a sad sincerity : 
Himself from God he could not free ; 
He builded better than he knew— 
The conscious stone to beauty grew.” 
From The Problem. 


36. ‘‘The word unto the prophet spoken 
Was writ on tables yet unbroken ; 
The word, by seers or sibyls told, 
In groves of oak or fanes of gold. 
Still floats upon the morning wind, 
Still whispers to the willing mind. 
One accent of the Holy Ghost 
The heedless world hath never lost.” 


From The Problem. 


87. “Emerson combined high intellect with pure hon- 
esty, and remained faithful to the double law of the intel- 
lectual hfe—high thinking and feariess utterance—to the 
end of his days, with beautiful persistence and serenity. 
So now I go, in spirit, a pilgrim to that tall pine-tree 
that grows upon ‘the hill-top to the east of Sleepy 
Hollow,’ and lay one more wreath upon an honored 





Society and Solitude, 





grave.” PHILIP GILBERT HAMERTON, 









THE THINGS OF TO-DAY. 





The Greek fleet is effectually blockaded. The trade of the 
country is for the present paralyzed and the blockade of the ports 
will continue until a stable government has"been formed and 
Greece defers to the wishes of the Powers. 

Mar. Carne, liberal, m>mber for Barrow-in-Furness, stated that 
102 liberal members have promised to vote against the Home 
Rule bill, and that there are thirty-four other liberal members 
who are undecided as to what course to pursue toward it. 

A petition 371 yards long and signed by thirty thousand women 
of Ulster has been handed in at the Home Office. It is addressed 
to the Queen and beseeches her to withhold her assent from any 
Home Rule bill which may be passed. The first three signatures 
to the petition are those of the Duchess of Abercorn, the wife of 
Bishop Knox, and Mrs. Henderson, of Norwood Tower, Belfast, 
and they represent respectively the nobility, the Church, and the 
people. 

FERDINAND JAMES DE ROTHSCHILD, liberal, member of Parlia- 
ment for the Aylesbury division of Buckinghamshire, has written 
a public letter opposing Mr. Gladstone's Home Rule bill, and ask- 
ing conservatives and liberals alike to petition against the aop- 
tion of the measure. 

Both the Senate and the Awembly have passed the bill to estab- 
lish a new public holiday on the third Saturday of September in 
each year, to be called * Labor Day.” 

The Chairman and Secretary of the Saturday Half-Holiday 
Committee wrote, on May 12, to Mr. James Day asking him to 
open up the beautiful grounds of his country seat at Shady Side 
on Saturdays for the thousands of werking people whom the 
Saturday half-holiday will release for recreation. Mr. Day con- 
sented at once, and suggested that the families of working pecple 
come to the grounds in the morning, bring lunch baskets, and 
await the arrival of their fathers in the afternoon. He says: 
“ Let there be at least one resort where the people of New York 
can feel quite at home without spending a penny.” 

The Home Rule bill reserves for the action of the imperia] pur- 
liament pretty much everything except education; the very 
subject on which sectarian feeling wou!d rise. The history of 
the debates in Ireland over education for the past fifty years is a 
history of squabbles. Mr. Gladstone once wrecked a ministry in 
the effort to deal with intermediate education. 


The House Committee on Labor reported Mr. Crain's substitute 
for Mr. Blair's Education bill. In every point this is inferior; it 
distributes the money on the basis of the number of children of 
school age, and not of illiteracy ; there is no national supervision, 
the appropriation depends on the revenues. The Blair bill is the 
best presented. 

Ex-ALDERMAN JABRHNE has been convicted of bribery in his 
connection with the sale of the B: oadway railroad franchise. 

It now seems probable that Mr. Gladstone's Lrish scheme will be 
defeated, and a new ministry formed. What the outcome will be 
is impossible to tell. Trouble is feared unless wise counsels pre- 
vail. 

The constitutionality of the laws of Congress prohibiting and 
punishing polygamy in the territories of the United States is again 
brought before the supreme court. 


The creed of the anarchists is, “ Property is robbery.” Herr 
Most says: “ Massacres of the people's enemies must be instituted ; 
the war cannot terminate until the enemy (the beast of property) 
has been pursued to its last hurking place and totally destroyed " 


The Anarchists are composed largely of Bohemians, Hunga- 
rians,and Poles, but recruited by criminals of all classes and 
nationalities, formed in headless mobs, in Chicago and Milwaukee, 
animated apparently by no other purpose than to burn, kill, and 
destroy. 

The Colonial Exhibition in London was opened by the Queen. 
An ode by Tennyson was sung. 

Two actions of the recent Episcopal Convention in session at 
Philadelphia are significant—its election of Phillips Brooks as 
Assistant Bishop, after prolonged balloting, and the passage of a 
resolution favoring rubrical changes and modifications in the 
Book of Common Prayer. 


The Blair Educational Bill has been reported upon adversely by 
the House Committee on Labor, to whom it was referred. 

PRESIDENT CLEVELAND recently sent to Congress a message on 
the labor troubles. 


The Senate has passed a bill appropriating $500,000 for a monu- 
ment to Lincoln at Washington. 

Mr. Crary, of Texas, has offered a substitute for the Blair Edu- 
cational Bill, which provides in general for the appropriation of 
the proceeds of the sales of public lands for ten yeurs, in an 
amount not to exceed §7,500,00 annually, in aid of education, 
severally divided among the states on basis of schoo! population. 
Industrial and manual labor training schools are to be entitied to 
a part of the benefits of the donations. 


A circular addressed “To Tramps,” by Lucy E. Parsons, the 
wife of one of the leading anarchists, is well worth reading. It 


“ Stroll you down the avenues of the rich, and look through tne 
magnificent plate windows into their voluptuous homes, and here 
you will discover the very identical robbers who have despoiled 
you and yours. Then let your tragedy beenactedhere! Awaken 
them from their wanton sports at your expense! Send forth 
your petition and let them read it by the red glare of destruction. 
Thus when you cast ‘ one long lingering look behind,’ you can be 
assured that you have spoken to these robbers in the only lan- 
guage which they have ever been able to understand, for they 
have never yet deigned to notice any petition from their slaves 
that they were not competied to read by the red giare bursting 
from the cannon's mouth, or that was not handed to them upon 
the point of the sword. You necd no organization when you 
make up your mind to present this kind of petition. In fact, an 
organization would be a detriment to you; but each of you 
hungry tramps who read these lines, avail yourselves of thore 
little methods of warfare which science has placed in the hands of 
the poor man, and you will become a power in this or any other 





land. Learn the use of explosives.” 
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EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 


ALABAMA. 
The Florence State Normal Institute will open May 31 and con- 
tinue three weeks. It will be under the general direction of State 
Supt. T. J. Mitchell assisted by the normal school Faculty. 


OONNECTIOCUT, 

The teachers of Stamford have very interesting meetings once 
a week. They are now turning their attention to Phonics, the 
Delsarte System of Calisthenics, and Botany. An effort is being 
made to introduce the latter subject, in an elementary, attractive 
way, into all grades below the high school. Very frequently a 
teacher brings a group of children to the normal class, and, by 
giving them a lesson before the other teachers, illustrates her 
methods. In this way the meetings are mafe practical and truly 
helpful. 

The Collinsville schools have been closed by the School Board 
on account of the prevalence of malignant scarlet fever and dip- 
theria, which have already caused eight deaths.——A large meet- 
ing for teachers was held at Cheshire the 13th inst. Hamden, 
Bethany, Prospect, and Southington sent delegations. The speak- 
ers were State Secretary C. D. Hine, F. F. Barrows of Hartford, 
©. F. Carroll of the normal school, Supt. I. F. Hall of Leominster, 
Mass., and W. F. Gordy of Hartford.——Miss Lucy R. Bliss of the 
New Haven High School sails for Burope for the combined pur- 
poses of rest, change, and study. She will return to her position 
in September.——Preparations for the exhibition of school work 
at New Haven on the 9, 10, 11, and 12 of June, are Leing actively 
carried on. The interest of the pupils has been thoroughly 
aroused._—The summer meeting of the Conn. Council of Educa- 
tion has been calied for June 5, at Hartford, under the direction 
of the president, Supt. N. L. Bishop of Norwich. The first topic 
for discussion is the feasibility of a plan for holding a series of 
teachers’ meetings, or institutes, throughout th3 state, during the 
last week in August The second subject to be brought upisa 
consideration of how best the law is to be carried into effect which 
requires the teaching of physiology and hygiene in our common 
schools, 

New Haven, Conn. 





A. B, FIFIELp. 
ILLINOIS. 
A Tree Planting exercise is held at Cook Co. Normal School, 
Normal Park, to-day. There wil\ be addresses by Mr. Henry F. 
Donovan, Mr, A. L, Smith, Mr, F. B. Ormsby, and Col. Parker, 


INDIANA. 


Pror. W. W. MARTIN, of De Pauw University, has been selected 
to the chair of Theology in Vanderbilt University. He will enter 
upon his duties in September.—-The County Superintendents’ 
Convention will meet at Indianapolis, June 2, 


IOWA. 


Supr. TowNsLey, of Knoxville, has been re-elected for the 
sixth time.——Mrs. Cora Noble succeeds Mr. J. P. Holden in the 
Delhi Schools,——-Supt. Friesner, of Bremer County, will begin a 
three weeks’ summer institute, Aug. 2. The conductor will be 
Mr. D. C. Chamberlain, assisted by Miss Laura Ensign and J. K. 
Pickett. 

LOUISIANA. 

The closing exercises of the Natchitoches State Normal School 
began May 3 by a calisthenic drill. On Wednesday, Dr. Sheib, 
Dudge D, Pierson, and Hon. Warren Easton ad‘lressed the gradu- 
ating class. In the evening a reception was held. Great interest 
was manifested in the school by people from far and near, and it 
is a matter of congratulation among them that the young insti- 
tution is in such efficient hands as Dr, Sheib has shown his to be. 


MINNESOTA. 


The Housekeeper of Minneapolis has had the misfortune to lose 
its subscription list by a fire which occurred at noon when the 
safes were all open, Its asks those of its readers who do not re- 
ceive the May number to notify them, giving full addresses and 
time of subscription. 

Commencement week at the Winona State Normal School will 
be a very interesting one. On Sunday evening, May 23, Rev. 
Mahlon N. Gilbert will preach the annual sermon; on Monday 
evening, Class-day Exervises; Tuesday afternoon, Model School 
Exercises; Wednesday, A.M., the Commencement Exercises.— 
The principal speaker at the Commencement Exercises of the 
Minneapolis High School, June 11, will be President Cyrus Nor- 
throp of the State University. 

From the St. Cloud Journul-Press we learn that the St. Cloud 
Normal School will graduate its seventeenth class on Wednesday, 
June 2. The final examinations will take place on Thursday, 
Friday, and Monday, May 27, 28, and 31; and the closing exer- 
cises will begin on Monday evening with the entertainment by 
the Model School. On Tuesday morning at 10:30 o’cluck will be 
the class tree-planting with the usual class-day exercises. The 
address before the alumni will be given ‘Tuesday evening by the 
Hon. D. L. Kiehle, State Superintendent of Public Instruction. 
Graduation exercises on Wednesday at 9:30 o’clock, and that 
evening at 7:30 o'clock at the new Ladies’ Home the alumni will 
hold their annual reunion and banquet. 

The officers of the class of °86 are: 

President, Alfred E. Hubbard. 

Sccretary, Miss Mary Palmes. 

Treasurer, Miss Mary E. Hiscock. 

The program for class-day exercises is the following : 





” May Day”. ete he coemegtihnaianedidnediindnnidauindnel Class. 
‘Addons by the Class President. 
MONET sc ccbeccccccccecicccecseacebbusevende Miss Sarah 
Ata. ac<abellesddsates' «usedss os edeubeuhpens Miss Alice A: 
So: “* O’er the lake”. She Chas Goagen esndeeeniel ensentee anton 
Oration..... Miss Bertha Huntsman. 





pottery oa’ ‘Tree Pianting. . ‘ 


.- Miss Sadie 
p sncnsbe cescdeqenentoccgee Oooo rnesercecatoooens sone epnncas 


It is a matter of general regret that Misses Joslin and Allen, 


und the latter will attend Wellesley College, taking a special 
course, Both are excellent teachers, and will be greatly missed 
both in the school and by their many friends in the city. 


MISSOURI. 


Pror. J. U. BARNARD, of Kirkville Normal School, has issued a 
circular in the interests of teachers’ institutes. He is in favor of 
stringent laws establishing the institutes, compelling attendance, 
and so regulating the course of study that those who attend will 
not be eompelled to go over the same ground at each session. It 
is a strong, clear discussion of the whole subject of institutes, 
and may be read with profit in states where they are established 
by law as well as where they are not. 

The American College Directory for April, gives a very complete 
sketch of Prof. C. M. Woodward, Ph.D,, Director of the St. Louis 
Manual Traiuing School. That institution by its rapid growth 
and successful management under Prof. Woodward, bas attained 
a national reputation. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


The schools of Dunbarton were begun under the new system 
Monday, April 26. Teachers are assigned as follows: Centre, Martha 
A. Putney, of Bow ; North, Stella M. Prince, of Salisbury ; Wate, 
Edith G. Caldwell ; districts Nos. 1, 7, and 11, consolidated, Helen 
H. Colby, of Hopkinton; Nos. 5 and 8, Effie F. McClaren, of 
Nashua; Stark, Grace BE. Putnam, of Hopkinton.—tThe anni- 
versary exercises at Francestown academy began on Sunday, 
April 25, with a graduating sermon by Rev. W. R. Cochran, of 
Antrim.-—Prof. A. 8. Hardy, of Dartmouth College, the author 
of “ But Yet a Woman,” has another novel in press.——Arbor 
Day was observed at Dartmouth, and the students spent the day 
in beautifying the college park, under President Bartlett’s direc- 
tion. 

NEW JERSEY. 
Mr. Wa. A. BRECKENRIDGE, for twenty-one years principal of 
Burnett Street Grammar School, has tendered his resignation, 
greatly to the regret of the Board.—-State Supt. Chapman ad- 
dressed the teachers of Newark, May 15; subject, “The Ideal 
Teacher.”——Mr. D. A. Stonelake, for many years secretary of 
ghe school board of Newark, has just graduated from the Prince- 
ton Theological Seminary. 
NEW YORK. 


Oswego Co. Teachers’ Institute will be held at Riverside , Rink, 
May 24—27. Conductors Prof.8. H. Albro and Prof. C. T. Barnes. 
During the same week, Prof. Johonnot and Supt. Charles E. White 
will be at Oneida, Madison Co. 

The Teachers’ Association of the second and third commissioner 
districts of Jefferson County, was held at Redwood, Apri! 23 and 
24, Com. Charles A. Shaver discussed the Metric Sys.em, and 
Com, P. A, Strough, Mathematical Geography. Hr. Hanford, of 
Watertown, gave an essay on U.S. History, Mr. Ryan, of Red- 
wood, one on spelling, Prof. Bell, of Redwood, one on advanced 
reading. The last was discussed at length by the teachers. The 
next association will be held at Antwerp, Oct. 1 and 2, with the 
following program: Civil Government, Principal I. J. Fuller; 
Physiology, F. D. Cory ; Language, Miss B. A. Delaney; Diacriti- 
cal Marks, M. Ella Bushnell; Mental Arithmetic, Principal W. G. 
Thurber; Advanced Arithmetic, Principal 8. W. Maxon; Read- 
ing, Prof. W. A. Baldwin; Longitude and Time, Prof. C. W. 
Smith; Bus.ness Principles and Forms, C, J. Rappole; Debate— 
Resolved “ That the Knights of Labor as now organized are a 
benefit to tae laboring classes’’—A flirmative, J. T. Delaney, Com. 
P. A. Strough, and Prof. W. A. Baldwin. Negative, W. W. 
Gillette, Com. C. A. Shaver, and 8. W. Maxon.—The Livingston 
County Teachers’ Institute was heid at Mt. Morris for a week, 
beginning Monday, May 10. It waslarger than any that has been 
held in this county for years; 223 teachers registered during the 
week and ihe average attendance for five days was 181, It wasa 
success in every way. Instructors Barnes and Sandford held the 
close attention of the teachers during all the exercises. Dr. W. 
J. Milne, principal of the Geneseo Normal School was present 
Thursday, and addressed the teachers. Institutes are gaining 
favor in this section, and without doubt are a power for good.—— 
The Schoharie Co. Teachers’ Association will be held at Scho- 
hane, May 28 and 29. Upon the program isan address of wel- 
come by Hon. 8. L. Mayham; response and address by J. Y. 
Smith, president of the association; paper by J. Van Voris on 
“ Oral Methods of Teaching Physiology,” followed by discussion 
on the subject; paper by John F. Dietz; a general discussion or 
“Experience Meeting” on “Methods of Teaching Spelling,” 
opened by H. H. Wright, followed by 8. Sias and others: an ad- 
dress by Watson LaMont, Esq.; paper by Prof. R. S. Keyser on 
the “ Province of Oral Lessons in Common School Work ;" paper 
by Mrs. M. F, C. Eastmanon “The Teacher’s Duty to Himself.” 
papers by Commissioner LeGrand Van Tuy! and Prof. B. F. 
Burke, and Commissioner J. H. Mann, the last, on the “State 
Teachers’ Reading Circle.”” There will be a discussion of “School 
Discipline,” by 8. Sias, Chas. O. Williams, H. 8h. Wilkes, H. Bouck, 
8. E. Tennant, J, K. Alverson, E. 8, Packer, and others, and 
papers by Miss M. E. Kling and Mrs. J. McHench. 

The trustces of the Packer Institute, Brooklyn, have decided to 
increase the accommodations of the school. he property adjoin- 
ing, known as No, 182 Joralemon Street, has been purchased, and 
the house will be torn down and a new four-story building will 
be put up in its place. Owing to the labor troubles the cuntract 
for the work cannot yet be given out. The new building will be 
100 by 30 feet, and will bein harmony with the present edifice, 
although thirty-eight feet from it. Bridges will connect the two. 
The building will contain a gymnasium, lecture-rooms, and class- 
rooms, 

NORTH CAROLINA. 

The fifth annual meeting of the State Teachers’ Association wil! 
convene at Kittrell, Vance Co., July 7, and continue to July 19th. 
The following papers and addresses will be delivered: ** A Picture 
of the Educational Status of North Carolina,” by Prof. C. N. Hun- 
ter of Goldsboro Graded School. ‘“ The Influence of Home in the 
Development of Children,"’ by Mrs. Ada A. Harris of Raleigh. “The 
Kelation of the Church and School,” by Rev. Geo. 8. Smith of 
Raleigh, “How to Teach,” by Prof. T. J. Mitchell, Supt. of the 
Charlotte Graded Schools. ‘“* The Results of the Civilization that 
follows true Education,” by Prof. C. H. Moore, of Bennett Semi- 
nary. “ Industrial Education,” by Mrs. A. J. Cooper of St. Augus- 
tine Normal School. “The Kelation of Education and Politics,” 
by the Hon. Jno. 8, Leary of Fayetteville. * Our Peculiar Work,” 
by Prot, Joe C, Price, pres. of Zion Wesley College. “ The Kind of 


H. Lewis, pres. of the N.C. Teachers’ Assembly. “ A Uniform 
Standard of Examinations and a Fixed Rate of Salary,” by Prof. 
N. F. Roberts of Shaw University. A lecture on “ Physiology and 
Hygiene,” by Prof. E. E. Green, M.D., of Wilmington. “ Reading 
Circles, their Purpose and Importance,” by the Hon. 8. M. Fin- 
ger, State Supt. of Public Instruction. “The Importance of Sus- 
taining a High Moral Tone in Public Schools,” by the Rev. J. B. 
Small of Beaufort. “ The Respectability of the Teaching Profes- 
sion and what it Deserves,” by Prof. E. E. Smith, princ'pal of the 
Fayetteville Colored Normal School ; and “ The Negro as prepared 
for Higher Literary and Mathematical Training,” by Hon. Jno. C 
Dancy, editor of The Star of Zion. 


OHIO. 


The Muskingham Valley normal school will be re-opened at 
Zanesville, July 5,in charge of supt. W. D. Lash of Zanesville. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 

Supt. HiaBze’s letter in the Pennsylvania School Journal, in 
which he refuses to accede to Gov. Pattison’s request to resign 
his office, will be read with interest by all who have heard of the 
Governor's action. Supt. Higbee’s letter is a plain, straightfor- 
ward account of the whole matter as far as he is concerned, and 
will have great weight with people who are not prone to believe 
evil reports. 


The annual institute of Warren county will convene at Youngs- 
ville, August 30, continuing in session five days.—The Pittafield 
teachers, assisted by County Supt. Arird, held a local institute at 
Garland, May 15.——Prof. W. W. Abbott, of Youngsville High 
School, has returned to his home in New Haven, Conn. Prof. 
Abbott is a graduate of Yale College, and a successful instructor. 
——Supt. R. M. McNeal, of Dauphin Co., holds his annnal examin- 
ations this month and next.—Supt. M. J. Brecht, of Lancaster 
Co., that teachers holding normal school diplomas, or 
permanent certificates issued prior to June, 1886, need not under- 
go examination in physiology and hygieue. 
TENNESSEE. 

A summer normal institute for East Tennessee will be held at 
Mossy Creek, July 5-30, under the management of W. H. Brad- 


shaw, Jr.—The annual commencement of Mossy Creek Female 
Seminary will take place the first week in June. 


VERMONT. 


At the annual school meeting of Brattleboro, Dr. Holton took 
occasion to co:nmend the work of Miss Newton, of the Washing- 

ton Street school, whose improvement in methods he attributed 
to her attendance upon the teachers’ institutes. He strongly 
urged their importance and benefit to the teachers. 








PERSONALS. 


Pror. HyLtanp C, Kirk gave a reading at Washington, D. C., 
on the evening of May 11. Subject, “The Possibility of Not Dy- 
ing.” 

Pror. CHEVREUL, the French scientist, continues to work daily 
in his chemical laboratory and reads without glasses, though he 
has passed his one hundredth birthday. He does not smoke, and 
never tasted spirits. 

The Hon. GzorGe BAnorort and Pror. F. H. HEDGE are be- 
lieved to be the only living Americans who had an acquaintance 
with Goethe. Dr. Hedge is about to publish a volume of “ Hours 
with German Authors,” for the writing of which his long and 
intimate acquaintance with German authors and their writings 
peculiarly fits him. 

Pror. MAx MULLER has accepted the presidency of the English 
Goethe Society, and preparations are making for quite a celebra- 
tion when he delivers his inaugural address. Several of the Ger- 
man choral societies have promised their co-operation. 








NEW YORE CITY. 


The annual reception drill of the Columbia Institute Cadets 
was given Friday evening, May 14, to a large and appreciative 
audience. 


A letter has been addressed by President Simmons, of the Board 
of Education, to the members of the Legislature in regard to the 
Murphy bill, by which it is proposed to increase the salaries of the 
female teachers in the public schools. Theaction of the president 
was taken by the unanimous vote of the Board of Education. 
He refers to the bill, if it became a law, as a positive calamity. 
Previous to 1886 the assistant teachers had no fixed salaries for 
a period longer than a year, and they were then regulated by the 
trustees of each ward. The changes and inequalities led the 
Board toadopt a uniform grade throughout the city. This change 
of methods, to mitigate hardship in individual cases, made neces- 
sary an increase of more than $50,000 in the total amount of 
salaries. No teacher’s salary was reduced when the teacher had 
not in a strict sense been unduly favored. The letter calls special 
attention to this, and says that the purport of the Murphy bill is 
in reality to increase still further the salaries to the amount of 
$75,000, to restore the inequalities that have just been abolished, 
and to create a specially favored class of teachers. The majority 
of the teachers, those in the primary schools, are not named in 
the Murphy bill, and they have long complained that their po- 
a nee Senne the 
grammar schools. 

A strong effort is being made by the friends of the teachers in 
the puplic schools to secure the passage of Senator Murphy's bill 
at Albany, known as the “ Sixty-five per cent. salary bil).” It 
has passed the Senate and is on the general order of the Assembly. 
Several attempts have been made to take it out of the regular 
order and secure its passage. The Board of Education has writ- 
ten a circular letter opposing its passage. 

This bill provices for increasing the salaries of female teachers 
so that they shall be within 65 per cent. of what is paid to male 
teachers: The only male teachers are the few who teach the 
higher classes of grammar schools, and if this is the basis of com- 
parison all female teachers, except those in grades corresponding 
to the male teachers, must be left out of the increase. The 








Culture we Need,” by Prof. H. M. Joseph of St, Augustine 








teachers, who have always received the lowest pay, are 


primary 
Normal School. “School Discipline and its Aims,’ ., vr. Richard | justly complaining of the injustice to them. 
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LETTERS 


THe NATURAL METHOD.—Where can I learn the “ Nat- 
ural Method” of teaching German. 


I am 
th y conversant with the language, but I 
like to to teach it by this method. G. T 


Address Dr. Sigmon M. Stern, No. 27 E. 44th St., New 
York City, the author of “ Studien und Plaudereien,” pub-. 
lished by Henry Holt & Co., New York. 





TEACHING AND TELLING.—I entered a class-room the 
other day where the teacher was commencing addition. She 
said, “2 plus 8 equals 5.” These were simply words with- 
out ideas. She then placed the figure 3 on the board and 
illustrated its — by countes beans on her desk. 
This seemed to be teaching ideas before words, but for the 
sake of the ha _— = o ons ¥. said as aber. 
su you allow them without sa D 
stees wots or figures, to count three teem, then two 
beans, then count them altogether and let them discover 
that three beans and two beans are five beans. Then in- 
stead of words and res, the children will be thinking of 
thi after which they can use und 
In the — of my experience, as a teacher, [ am | 
to recognize more fully each day the simple fact that, truths 
seemingly self-evident are often rly understood. Often- 
times there exists in the mind of the pupil an imperfect com- 
prehension of the subject under consideration, ena 
effort of the teacher. What is the real difficulty? Simply 
this: The explanation, clear enough in a way, 1s yet a pm 4 
above the knowedge of the og on Thus he gains but im- 

rfect ideas far too ue to be enduring. The pupil grows 

ull, perhaps suilen, when a closer scrutiny, on the part of 
the teacher, would reveal a failure to some very 
simple principal underlying the whole subject. B. 


Another trouble is that, in many cases, teachers are still 
thinking of the subjects to be taught, instead of the child’s 
need of learning to do. What hecan do now unaided, is “the 
beginning place,” what he will be able to do to-morrow 
shows the next step to be taken. He may be “explained” 
into a state of stupidity or allowed to work up to self- 
reliant activity. For example, in the case you mention, the 
teacher shows him that two and three make five. He sees 
it, but what has he gained? The power of being shown 
that two and four make six. But let him have the three 
beans, and the two beans, and find out for himself that 
they make five altogether, and he is ready to find out more 
about them. 


LETTERS.—I wonder if those who contribute to the Let- 
ter department know how much they help? I find it very 


pioeeees and helpful to be thus, as it were, brought face 
face with my fellow workers and their work. always 
read the edito H. L. L. 


first—then the letters. 


KEEPING UP WITH THE TIMES.—Will you kindly advise 
me through the columns of your en og] ? Two a ago I 
was obliged to give up school work to attend to home du- 
ties, and since that time I have read the JOURNAL y 
pone | week, and have visited schools when I had an oppor- 
tunity, but I am dissatisfied and feel that I am losing 
ground rapidly. Is there anything more I can do to keep 
up in school work ? A SUBSCRIBER. 

How about the books—the educaticnal works—have you 
read and digested all of these, especially the more recent 
ones?’ Have you read some of the papers discussed at our 
large educational associations, the National, the American 
Institute of Instruction, and the different state associations? 
You can obtain reports of these from the secretaries of the 
respective bodies. Of course you will not try to read every 
paper through, but by glancing over all and reading care- 
fully the best, you will keep fully up with the thought of 
the times in educational matters. But you can go a step 
farther. Write out your own thoughts. Look over the 
various branches of the subject of education; select one that 
interests you and study it up and write about it. This will 
not only be a benefit to yourself but to many others who 
have very little time for careful study. 





Ph na 5 a READING.—I find in Se Tunaaves. aoe 
VE 
Recker Gass," One Hawk bagets anethan”—mow whan mn 
foe seageys ber oy es eae wee Deve eet the Third 
er? Do you publish other papers than the TREASURE- 
TROVE ? L. P. B. 
TREASURE-TROVE will, in future, contain more matter 
for the lower grades, but you can supply yourself with 
a@ great deal of matter. Keep a scrap box of stories 
appropriate for each grade. You will find them in nearly 
every good family paper. If they are not “easy” enough 
for the little ones, re-write them yourself, using only such 
words as your class is familiar with. With a copying pro- 
cess of some kind you can furnish each one in the class 
with a paper to read from. 





A I ha 
ats eneneg, Oasys here ee ms 


asked es = answered in 
text-book that have been able to iuone thon as 
i Bz ia agencies pave soteoeay rocks become 
2. Are there any capacies noes 26 rock epee clay bode 
which will, in course of time, them if they are left 
ee ee ee upheavals or dis- 
1. Shale isa compact or more solid form of clay, condensed 
strata. The main cement- 


aceous rocks or conglomerates, generally are bound to- 
gether by the adhessive or cementing properties of the fine 
mortar made by the action of water on the constituent 
particles of sedimentary fragments themselves. In all such 


and | processes oxide of iron plays an important part. 


2. The agencies of past periods are now at work. Geo- 
logical processes, like events of history, “ repeat them- 
selves.” “The thing that hath been, itis the thing that 


shall be,” saith Solomon. “Lyell’s Elements of Geology,” 
Harpers & Brothers, 1871, p. 35, says something pertinent 
to the query. 

Yonkers, N. Y. N. B. WEBSTER. 


Wuat To Do Nrext.—In teaching oral geography to chil- 
dren not ey able to read a text-book on e subject, 
what should be taught after the forms of land and water 
are taught? I have no difficulty in teaching them the 
natural divisions from the map, but don’t know whe v2 do 


Let them first find ont all about the geography 
of their own town—where the highest hills are, which 
way the streams run, what animal and vegetable life 
adounds, what the products are, what the people do, 
and what villages or cities are located in it, what is 
done in these, and what officers look after their welfare. 
Several maps of the town may be drawn, showing the loca- 
tion and distribution of the things mentioned. When this 
is all familiar to them take up the county, then the state, 
and by and by the United States. They will not needa 
text-book in a year or two. While doing this you can show 
them the globe some day and have a talk about it, its shape, 
the land and water, and the location of their own town. 
Maps may be built upon the board, as they proceed, and 
allowed to remain. First the town may be drawn very 
small; then when they are ready, the county around it; then 
the state enclosing all. This will give an idea of the rela- 
tive sizes of each. 


SPECIMENS OF WRITTEN WORK.—I have a large class, in 
which there are two grades, I have found it an excellent plan 
to give the class which finishes its work first, pictures cut 
from children’s papers to examine and write for me what 
they see. My friends keep me supplied, and I think the 
exercise trains both observation an language. Enclosed 
oe mo find a short sketch, written by a little boy not at all 

right, without any help from me. You can publish it if 
you like; it may help some one else. M. A. B. 

The sketch is a very good one, but we cannot afford to 
give it the space it deserves. We have published a few, 
just to show the teachers what can be done by the little 
ones, and from the numerous responses we have received 
we judge that many teachers were surprised at what their 
own pupils could do. Some have asked us to publish these 
“to encourage their pupils.” It is better for the children 
to be encouraged only by the pleasure of knowing that they 
have done their work faithfully and well, and that their 
teacher appreciates their efforts. 


Way Country TEACHERS DO NOT GET HIGHER WAGES.— 
Our Township Boards of Education are composed of one 
ignoramus from each school district in a township. They 
are sworn into office, and take an oath that they will dis- 
charge the duties of their office faithfully, and pects the 
tax-payers. They are afraid the teachers wil 
easy living, and therefore, when they make their levy, it’s 
the pi sum of two hundred and forty dollars, or a little 
over, to aistrict in the township. hy do we not con- 
vince them of their error? Because we cannot. We can 
only educate and convince the young, the en a sf 
tion. And here is our opportunity. . M.L. 


EcONOMIZING TIME.—I am teaching in a country school, 
attendance 


with an a of thirty-five pupils. I have 
seven and I think I have twice as much work as 
any one teac d to. I am becoming 


can properly atten 
I have been obliged—for want of time—to 
dispense with nearly all the cherished plans and projects 
that I so h mre | made six months ago, when | com. 
menced teaching. only have ten minutes for classes that 
require at least an hour ; consequently I have to hurry 
over the lessons, I think little stories, anecdotes, etc., very 
often help to impress the lesson; but if I take time for 
this, then some other class is neglected. Now, will not 
some kind nee v4 the “ -Columa” give My pn 4 
suggestions m conclusion, how much I enjo: 
the SCHOOL JOURNAL ‘The standard of teaching that it 
cease he + hae Sot, time, all our teachers 

read the JOURNAL, live up to its precepts, “Cc 

We shall be glad to publish anything that our readers 
have to say in reply to this. Meanwhile we would suggest 
that you go over your list of exercises and see if it is not 


have two reading exercises per day for each of these ; one is 
enough for ali except the two lowest classes ; ,but reading 
may and should be introduced into other exercises. In 
the composition class they may exchange and read each 
other’s exercises aloud. In geography they may read in- 
teresting facts couneected with the subject, which they 





make an | Co! 


result of their work being handed in in writing. A few 
moments may be appointed every other day for comparing 
notes and discussing points. 


NECESSARY TO A SUCUESSFUL Lire.—I would like to make 
ev child in my class a whole, complete, noble being, 
ca eof attaining the greatest success and happiness in 
life ; but I feel so helpless before such a task, I don’t know 
what to aim at in laying the foundation, even. Will you 
please formulate for me some of the things that are neces- 
sary to such life as I have in my mind? C. J. W. 
Your question is an all-comprehensive one, and a full 
answer to it would require the writing of a book on the 
science of education. Your feeling of helplessness is en- 
couraging. It shows that you comprehend the vastness of 
the problem. 

The highest aim in all education must always be to fit tle 
human being for complete living. Success and happi- 
ness will come in as results. You must aim at the com- 
plete development of the child, must do everything for his 
growth and development, must treat knowledge, discipline, 
books, etc., purely as means. 

The child is educated, developed, by all the influences 
that touch him—by the heavens above him, by the moun- 
tains, the plain, the brook, river, and ocean ; by the intel- 
lectual and moral atmosphere which he breathes, and by 
the social forces with which he is surrounded. The human 
being is educated by his environments from the cradle to 
the grave. The training which he receives in school is but 
a very small part of his education. Hence the chief aim of 
the education of the school ought to be to pftpare him to 
be rightly influenced by his environments in after life. If 
you train his senses to perceive keenly color and form, the 
rainbow, and the clouds, and the sunset will have a very 
different effect on his soul all the days of his life from what 
they otherwise could have had. Flower, rock, mountain, 
hill, and dale, will conspire to elevate and spiritualize his 
soul. If the teaching of color, form, and number, does not 
enable him tointerpret his environments—to recognize them 
everywhere in nature, to read the “ sermons in stone,—the 
teaching is a failure. Everything in school, in short, must 
be so taught as to give the child the power of interpreting 
his environments, physical, social, and moral, and of being 
rightly influenced by them all the days of his life. 

This you will find in the end to be the most “ practical” 
education possible. It makes a man of a boy and a woman 


ofa girl. Success and happiness will be the fruit of it. 
Read “Talks on Teaching,” “ Quincy Methods,” Rous- 
seau’s “ Emile,”’ Spencer on “ Education,” and any stand- 


ard books on the kindergarten. T. M. BALLIET. 





ANSWERS. 


354. A resolution passed by the Second Continental Con 
gress, Sept. 13, 1788, reads as follows : 
RESOLVED, that the first Wednesday in January next 
789, be the day for appointing electors in the seve 
which, before the said day shall have ratified the 
said Constitution ; that the first Wednesday in February 
next be the day for the electors to assemble in their respec- 
tive states and vote for a President ; that the frst Wednes- 
day in March next, be the time, and the present seat of 
(New York), the place, for commencing proceeed- 
ings under the constitution. 
Norte.—The first Wednesday in March in that year was 
the fourth day of March, and the day of the month, in- 
of the day of the week, was thereafter ponnqunee® as 
the commencement of the congressional term. This pre- 
Py <l e been ym — a matter of oo 
ng law was enact »y Congress, and a; v 
March 1, 1792 | _ 





And be it further enacted, That the term of four years 
for which a President and Vice-President shall be elected, 
shall, in all cases commence on the fourth day of March, 
next succeeding the day on which the votes of the electors 
shall have been given. 

See Hickey on Constitution, pp. 191 and 293. aOR 


356. A man once started up Salt River. and when asked 
where he was going he simply said: *‘ Up Salt River.” He 


was never again eard of, hence when a man loses the 
office he is seeking, or a scheme is forever “ exploded,” we 
use the expression ‘Gone up Salt River.” +, KE. M. 


358. The earth is a great magnet. The positive or nega- 
tive points, or places of most uttraction are located near 
the north and south poles respectively. It was formerly 
believed that these mts were exactly over the earth’s 

les. Since it has n proved different we distinguish 

e two by calling one the “ Magnetic Pole.” G. E. M. 


358. Magnetic po means the pase on the earth's sur 
face where the dipping needle points directly down. The 
one in the northern hemisphere is in latit 70° O6' N., 
. A point im Victoria Land is 
the pole of the southern hemisphere. 





QUESTIONS. 





light, which’ like a sliver clasp, unites to-day With yester- 
w a ver c r- 
dey.” how do you dispose of Pike.” ALM. 


873. Why are cannon sometimes fired over the water to 
bodies ? What principle in pate + aa 


874 wy does it take no more pickets to build a fence, 
and up another, than to build in a straight line 
to top, no matter how deep the gully. W. F. C, 
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BOOK DEPARTMENT. 


NEW BOOKS. 


Tue NATIONAL LIBRARY. Edited by Prof. Henry Morley. 
New York: Cassell & Co 10 cents each; $5 per year. 
“The Voy and Travels of Sir John Maundeville, 

Kt.” The author set out upon his adventures in 1632, was 
continually traveling for thirty years, and wrote a p- 
tion of his travels. The book was planned as a guide for 
pilgrims to Jerusalem; but to make the accounts as full as 
possible, round-about ways were conceived and described, 
as well as the direct journey. Maundeville told facts as 
matters of knowledge, and marvels and miracles as matters 
of faith. This book has formed the foundation of many 
succeeding books of travel to the same quarter. 

“She Stoops to Conquer” and “‘The Good-Natured Man,” 
by Oliver Goldsmith. Dr. Golds:nith is known as well for 
his plays and essays, as for his poetry. The two plays in- 
cluded in this little volume are his best and most success- 
ful. Underlying the plot of each can be found a charac- 
teristic uliar to Goldsmith himself—healthy good hu- 
mor and universal confidence. 

‘Life and adventures of Baron Trenck,” translated b 
Thomas Holcroft. The ‘‘ Life and Adventures” is issu 
in two volumes of this Library, of which the first is before 
us. The story was originally written by the Baron him- 
self, and abounds in lively illustration of the days of 
Frederick the Great. [t was published in German, in the 
latter part of the 18th century, and formed one of the most 
popular books of its time. veral plays were founded 
upon this story, and the editor tells us the ladies in Paris 
were their hats a la Trenck. 

In this Library all standard volumes are printed in neat 
type, and their cheapness will be an added charm to the 
reader with scant means. 


HANs ANDERSEN’s Farry TALEs. First Series. Edited for 
school and home use, by J. H. Stickney. Boston: Ginn 
& Co. 45 cents. 


We have manv of these fairy tales of the Northmen here 
condensed into a volume of less than three hun 4 
They are graded in a manner to interest children from eight 
to twelve years of age, and may be easily read by those who 
have reached the grade of the Third er. Everything 
to which any one could take exception has been cut out 
but in such a way that the beauty of the stories is not at all 
diminished. Both inlanguage and spirit, these stories teach 
the unattractive side of such innate vices as cruelty, selfish- 
ness, and the like. At the head of each page, words of more 
than one sylable, which might puzzle the reader in their 

ronunciation, are analyzed into their different syllables. 
The original Pederson illustrations, of sixty years ago, are 
here reproduced, as an added charm to the quaintness of 
the stories. The book is printed in large, open type, and 
well bound, with board covers. 


SociAL STUDIES IN ENGLAND. 
ton: D. Lothrop & Co. $1.00 


The education of women in the special schools and col- 
leges of England is the theme which forms the subject of 
the twenty papers which make up this volume. The au- 
thor spent two years in studying and investigating 
the various institutions she has described. She discusses, 
in separate chapters, the various industries for women in 
which instruction is given—art, needlework, cooking, 
nursing, music, painting, and horticulture. 

Other chapters deal with the charities of London, homes 
and colleges for workingmen, co-operative societies, etc. 
Among the most prominent institutions which were visited 
by her, and in which the education of women is a special 
feature, are cima Oxford, London University, and 
University College. The Post-Office Savings Bank System 
of England is fully described, and is ed by the author 
as a work worthy of high commendation. The book is 





By Sarah K. Bolton. Bos- 


well printed, and excellently bound in cloth. 
CHOICE HUMOR, FOR READING AND RECITATION. Compiled 
by Charles C. Shoemaker. Philadelphia: National 


School of Elocution and Oratory. 

We have here nearly two hundred pages of contempor- 
ary wit and humor, selections from the most pape 

riodicals of the day, including many choice bits by Will 

arleton, Max Adler, Chas. F. A James Burdette, 
Mark Twain, Von Boyle, J. W. ey, and ers. 
Among some of the more prominent periodicals represented 
are the Century, Texas Siftings, Ha "s Weekly, Detroit 
Free Press, Burlington Hawkeye. and Brooklyn Bagie. It 
contains all sorts of dialectic pieces—German, Irish, negro. 
Yankee, cockney, etc. The volume is well printed, an 
neatly bound in pamphlet form, with a suggestive cover. 


SALAMMBO. By Gustave Flaubert. Englshed e: M. 
ew Sheldon. London and New York: Saxon & Co, 


In 1858 the author made a journey to Tunis, and thence 
to Carthage, where he remained a long time, studying the 
manners and customs of the people. Upon this trip, he 
founded the present story, the masterpiece of all his works. 
Salammbo is the daughter of the Hamilcar 
the father of Hannibal. The inhi 
volted, but were finall eupeeetee® by 
all the leaders crucified, but Matho; 
into Carthage during the siege and Y) 
veil of the goddess of the temple of Tanir. Clad in this, he 
passes into the private apartments of Salammbo, and de- 
clares his love for her, and soon after retires. He returns 
to the barbarians, and Salammbo! follows him at the com- 
mand of the priests. Matho delivers the veil to her, but is 
assured of her love. 

The story continues with descriptions of life within and 
around Carthage, and of d military scenes, until the 
end, when Salammbo sees her lover slain at her f t, while 
she stands on the throne beside the bri whom 
she has been given by her father. The religion of we 
chesdkues-cexpeelis, poctaared.; thea,saion tampon 

ters ‘ully po: ume Pp’ 
ateiy dedicated to pad Stanley, the great ‘Afniean ex- 
piceer, who was an intimate friend of the author. It con- 
ns a careful introduction by Mr. Edward King, epee. 
ing the story, and giving a sketch of the author's life. It 
is well printed, and neatly bouad in cloth, with a heavy, 


conspicuous title in gilt. 

STUDIES IN GREEK THOUGHT. Essays Selected from the 
ae ~ the late Lewis R. Packard. Boston: Ginn 
Mr. Packard was Professor of Greek in Yale . and 

most of the essays here ee were prepared by him 

for the use of the students in class. Two were for the press, 


&\° manufactures, 


and the rest are mostly from notes and unfinished manu- 
scr} Two of these were writtten in Athens, while he 
was Director of the American School of Classical Studies. 
There are in all seven essays—the first of the re- 
ligion and morality of the Greeks; the ascend, of Plato’s 
yo ge geen barn ntpenage for the immortality of the soul ; the 
th is an essay on Plato’s system of education in the 

; the fourth is a summary of the Oedipus Rex 
of Sophokles, which was delivered as a lecture before the 
Howard Philological Society at Cambridge, in 1882. The 
fifth and sixth are sum es of the Oedipus at Kolonos 
and A of Sophokles, with notes at the close of 
each. Both of these were written at Athens. 

The last chapter is a review of the beginnings of a 
written literature among the Greeks. This was written 
in epposition to an article on the same — which 
was published in 1880, over the signature of Prof. F. A. 
Paley. Taken altogether, these essays will be found al- 
most invaluable to the Greek student. The book is 
printed in clear type, and neatly bound in cloth. 


THE COMMON SENSE OF THE EXActT SCIENCES. By the late 
William Kingdon Clifford. With one hundred figures. 
New York: D. Appletun & Co. $1.50. 


This is one of the volumes of the International Scientific 
Series, published hy the Messrs. Appleton, and was origin- 
ally planned by Mr. Clifford; but upon his death in 1879, 
the revision and completion of the work was entrusted to 
Mr. C.R. Rowe. He also died before accomplishing his 
parpees and the book had to be finished by a third person. 

t is divided into five ae ag treating number, space, 

uantity, tion, and motion, respectively. Each of these 
chapters is subdivided into sect ons, explaining in detail 
the principles underlying each: thus under number, we 
find that it is independent of sum; a sum is independent 
of the order of adding; a product is independent of the 
order of multiplying, etc. The principles of powers, the 
general results of the extention of terms, and the several 
operations of multiplication, division, etc., are fully ex- 
pls ined. Under space, its chatacteristics of shape and 

undaries, the properties of circles and triangles, conic 
sections, etc., are carefully discussed. Under quantity is 
demons: the expression of limit and measurement of 
areas and volumes, of fractions and multiples, etc. 

There are seventy pages devoted to position, in which all 
pecice is defined as being relative, and may be determined 

y directed steps according to certain methods, which are 
expounded ya cer! and concisely. The nature of logarithms 
is carefully elucidated and illustrated. The last ch 
deals with motion, telling the various kinds, as variable, 
uniform, etc., and showing the method of determining the 
de; of velocity, and the relationship between quautity 
and velocity, mass and force. The whole yolume is writ- 
ten in a masterful, scholarly manner, and the theories are 
illustrated by one hundred carefully Lor ages To 
teachers especially is this volume valuable; and it is worthy 
of the most careful study. It is well printed, and neatly 
bound in cloth. 


FLOWERS, FRUITS, AND LEAVES. By Sir John Lubbock, 
Bart., M.P., F.R.S., ete. London and New York: Mac- 
millian & Co. 147 pp. $1.25. 


The contents of this volume formed the substance of 
three lectures, of which the first—that on flowers—was 
published some time ago, but is here reprinted with those 
on fruits and leaves, to form an additional volume ef the 
Nature Series, published by this house. The book is made 
up of six chapters—two on flowers, two on fruits, and two 
on leaves. e chapters on flowers describe their rela- 
tions, the process of fertilization by insects, the uses of 
scents, of honey, etc., the protection afforded to plants by 
insects and against insects ; the sleep of plants, leaves, and 
flowers ; the origin of flowers ; and tells of several peculiar 
features noted by Sprengel, Darwin, Hooker, Bennett, Hilde- 
wenn, Kerner, Muller, and others. The chapters on fruits 

rt) 
and the reasons therefor, how to protect them, the move- 
ments of plants, how they are sown by the wind, etc.; 
edible fruits their colors ; English trees in relation to 
their fruits and seeds ; and the interest and variety of prob- 
lems still open for solution. In regard to leaves, are de- 
scribed their beauty, variety, and size, and the several 
causes therefor ; their structure, their form in its relation 
to the uirements of the plants, as the herbaceous, suc- 
culent, shrubby, climbing, tree, and other mee the 
peculiar natures of broad and narrow leaves; the effects of 
climate, etc., upon them. The book has nearly one hun- 
dred illustrations, written in an , unscientific 
manner, and is interesting and instructive to the general 
reader as well as to the student. 


LOVE’s MARTYR. By Laurence Alma Tadema. New York: 
D. Appleton & Co. 50 cents. 


The author makes a first appearance in the world of liter- 
ature in this novel, which is written in a unique manner, 
and contains considerable merit. Its style is slightly old- 
fashioned—with a prologue. The story is rather sad, which 
idea can be immediately formed from the prologue. The 
heroine, Rosamund, was left an orphan in Paris, when 
about four years old, but was taken home by her uncle. 


She has a very violent temper, but is otherwise good-| @fter back 
in love with Sabastian | 4t this 


natured and generous. She 
Erle, a school friend of her cousin Frank. He considers 
himself above her, and is willing to befriend her in her 
uncle’s house, but does not oth se return her love. She 


finally marries Edward Field, a — whom she re-| and 
late Sebastian 


spects he leves her ; he 
is brought into her house in a dying condition, after having 
been run over. There they see each other, and soon after 
he dies. The ending is thrilling and dramatic, and the 
whole story is one of interesting incident. It 1s well printed 
on ‘good, heavy paper, and bound in pamphlet form. 


TRIUMPHANT DEMOCRACY; OR, Firry YEARS’ MARCH OF 
THE REPUBLIC. By w Carnegie. New York. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1886. $2.00. 

The author is a Scotchman by birth, but an American 

th uralized citizen of 

the United States is the most patriotic, The volume is a re- 

view <a of this country during the t fifty 
ee ie ows to f ners the real nature of 
tutions and what actually been 

through their agency. He devotes a — each to 

development of cities and towns, the conditions of life, oc- 

cu education, paw | and crime, agri- 
commerce, rail- 
music, and iserahare, 
author brough = 
figures and facts, arrap 4 
There are also chapters nv ederat 


88F 


ways and waterways, art 
treating of the above, th 
remarkable of “4 


® 
ty 





that they will tell. 
Constitution, the ican policy of treaing foreign 


the structure of fruits and seeds, their differences | 5Y' 


affairs, the government’s non-political work, and the na- 
tional balance-sheet, in which he pays great compliments 
to American principles and methods, as compared with 
those of Great Britain, and shows his audience that what 
we are pleased to imagine the most corrupt departments jn 
our ogg ge = are still far ahead of those in Great 
Britain. The style is so simple and attractive, and yet so 
comprehensive and intelligent, that the book is almost as 
in to read asa novel. It is sure to make a deep 
impression on its readers at home and abroad, and should 
‘be read by every patriotic American student of history. 


THE SCHOLAR's GEM Book. Boston and New York: Leach, 

Shewell, & Sanborn. 

We have here a little book of about fifty pages, contain- 
ing three hundred and sixty-one quotations, or extracts, 
short and — from the writings of the best authors. 
An index onert, Grins in most instan the birth- 

lace and date of birth and death of each author quoted, 


ther with the names of his best writings. re can 
be no better way of yng sey Peleg hte: taste than 
by putting this book into ds of the pupils, and hav- 


them memorize at least one extract weekly, with such 
btained. 


‘ormation as can otherwise be o 

THE ScHOOL-Room CHoRUs. Compiled LR V. De Graff. 
— 4to, 148 pp. Syracuse: C. . Bardeen. 35 
cent 


Supt. De Graff compiled a small book some time ago, un- 
der the title, “ Song dget.”’ All the so in that volume 
are contained in this, but on an e e, and with 


the addition of as many more from other sources, making 
in all two hundred of the generally popular and pleasin- 
school songs, on temperance, kindness, etc., and for use as 
opening and closing exercises and in calisthenics. The 
songs are easy and suitable for all gredes of public or 
private schools. Arong those especially commendable 
may be mentioned “ Robin Red-breast,” “Little White 
Lily,” ‘‘The Brooklet,” “ The Birds’ Ball,” and “The Little 
Busy Bee.”” The book contains about 150 pages, is pro- 
f y illustrated, and strongly bound, with board covers. 


Youne Fo.ks’ SPEAKER. Compiled by Mrs. J. W. Shoe- 
maker. Philadelphia : The National School of Elocution 
and Oratory. Paper, 15 cents; , 25 cents. 


We have here one hundred pages of little pieces easily 
understood by the young folks, and at the same time 
pleasing and interesting. There are selections on all sorts 
of topics, selected from young people’s papers and maga- 
zines, and written by many of the young folks’ favorite 
writers. In addition to these pieces, are many specially 
designed for the holidays and for temperance recitations, 
and also a number of motion and concert pieces, arran,ed 
under their respective headings. 


ALIETTE. (La Morte.) By Octave Feuillet. Translated 
by J. H. Hagar. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1886. 
cents. 


This novel has passed through several editions in its 
original language, under the title, ‘‘ La Morte,” and it now 
ap for the first time in the lish tongue. Several 
of the most important topics of the time are treated, especi- 
a jhe results of moral and religious training upon the 
m 


Bernard De Montaret isa Parisian of the high class— 
houorable, but with no us belief. He marries Aliette, 
a Catholic lady of rank refinement, who endeavors to 
convert her husband, but in vain, and the consequence is 
an estrangement. During this time their little girl takes 
sick, and they form the acquaintance of a doctor and his 
daughter. e latter is a studious scientist, and wins the 
fancy of De Montaret. There are several thrilling in- 
cidents introduced, and the story iliustrates the evils of the 
two modern systems of education for women in France. 
Each of the women represent a natural outgrowth of each 
stem. The reader cannot fail to be impressed with the 
— truthfulness with which the author bas portrayed his 
characters. 


A WINTER IN CENTRAL AMERICA. By Helen J. Sanborn. 
Boston: Lee & Shepard. 321 pp. $1.50. 


The author visited the places described in these pages in 
company with her father, who was on a journey to the 
coffee lands of America. © story of travels is written in 
an easy, half-narrative, half-novel style, and contains many 
interesting anecdotes. The book in all contains twenty- 
two chapters, describing scenes in and about Gautemala, 
the inhabitants, the vegetation, the potestninn, pestelrics, 
business Be rome etc., with historical notes. capital 
was visi —~ me of King Carnival, and a bull- 
fight witnessed. e called upon President Barrios 
and his wife, by whom they were treated most cordially, 
and of whom a glowing tribute is given. Thereisachapter 
devoted to coffee, its growth and cultivation, and another 
to the character and customs of the people, describing their 
condition, their costumes, their society, etc. From Gaute- 
wen which y is de- 
inwall, 
Colon, 


the motel, which they 
s journey. The City of Mexico was the 
center from which several excursions were made into the 
suburbs, which occu considerable time. The nature 


cs of the coun are so well described 
that the reader almost of the party, and 
the historical notes in throughout make the vol- 


troduced 
ume very instructive. The book is well printed on good 
paper, and handsomely bound. 


THE PRESIDENTS OF THE UNITED STATES, IN 
WORDs OF ONE SYLLABLE. By Mrs. Helen W. Pierson. 
New York : Geo. Routledge & $1.00. 
We have heretofore had occasion to speak in terms of 
m of the Fag pe historical course by the 
and this, the h volume of the series, is no 
the general good manner in which the work 
me. The author thorough) the 
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HIGHER EDUCATION OF WOMEN IN ENGLAND. 





A royal commission was appointed to inquire into gen- 
eral education about fifteen years ago, and they reported 
the condition of the girls’ schools to be in a lamentable 
condition. . Mr. J. G. Fitch, one of the commission, well 
known to American readers by his admirable lectures, 
said in his report: “ Parents do not recognize the plain 
facts of life—that women who have more leisure than 
men, have it in their power to make, even unconsciously, 
the noblest use of -any culture they possess. The true 
measure of a woman’s right to knowledge is her capacity 
for receiving it, and not any theories of ours'as to what 
she is fit for, or what she is likely to make of it,” 

The universities of Oxford and Cambridge, in response 
to memorials by leading men and women, opened to 
girls the “‘ local examinations.” This led to the establish- 
ment of Girton College, in 1869, im order to prepare 
women for these examinations. It was begun with six 
students ; at the end of the year five young ladies passed 
the examination held after students are one year in the 
university. This encouraged action, and in 1873, Girton 
College was erected two miles from Cambridge, at a cost 
of $100,000. 

The course here requires three years ; the entrance 
examination calls for a knowledge of arithmetic, gram- 
mar, geography, English history, composition, three 
books of geometry, trigonometry, conic sections, Latin, 
Greek, French, German. Of the last seven, two may be 
selected, one to be a language. (This is not so severe as 
at Vassar, Smith, or Wellesley.) The graduates and 
honor pupils pass the same examinations as the young 
men at the universities. 

Besides Girton College, two buildings have been 
erected, costing $60,000 each, for Newnham College. 
These are in Cambridge, and Miss Clough is principal. 
No entrance examination is required ; they select such 
courses as they choose, attending the lectures of the uni- 
versity professors. Of the 184 that have passed examin- 
ations, 27 have gained honors in moral science, history, 


by passing a six days’ examination in such books as 
Mill, Kant, Spencer, and Lotze in metaphysics; Mill, 
Whewill, and Neberweg in Logic ; Fawcett and Cairnes 
in Political Economy; Maudsley’s Physiology of the Mind; 
Venn's Logic of Chance; Matthew on Population; 
Bentham’s Principles of Morals and Legislation ; Mill’s 
Republican Government, and many more. 

At Oxford is Somerville Hall, on which $70,000 was 
spent; it opened in 1879. There is no entrance examin- 
ation. The examinations given to women by Oxford 
University are the same as to young men. Some have 
gained honors in Modern Languages, in Classics, and in 
Mathematics. 

At London University, since 1878, women receive the 
Same examinations as men. In 1879 a lady took honors 
in Latin, and also in English. To obtain the former, 
a student must pass an examination for three days, of 
six hours each, in Plantus, Terence, Lucretius, Virgil, 
Horace, Juvenal, Persius, Cicero. Livy, and Tacitus ; 
beable to put English into Latin, and Latin into Eng- 
lish ; have passed previously the Bachelor of Arts ex- 
amination. A lady took honors in French, also in 
German, also in Mathematics, standing first class—that 
is, stood an examination of eight days, of six hours each, 
in arithmetic, algebra, geometry, trigonometry, mixed 
mathematics, chemistry, calculus, optics, etc. Honors 
in law, botany, mental and moral science, anatomy, have 
have also been taken by women at the university exam- 
ination, At the late examination, there were 237 can- 
didates ; 42 per cent. of the men obtained the degree, 
and 73 per cent. of the women; 27 per cent. of the men 
went into the first division,-and 68 per cent. of the 
women. 

The new college, by Mr. Halloway (of patent medicine 
fame), costing a million of dollars, is nearly completed. 
It is near Windsor. The movement for the higher edu- 
cation of women is penetrating every part of England. 
The ‘“‘ Woman’s Educational Union” has been a great 
aid ; it has raised scholarships and encouraged young 
women to pass the examinations. 








or natural science. An honor in moral science is gained | A FEW THOUGHTS THAT WILL BEAR REPE- 


TITION. 

It does not matter whether the child learns such a 
great amount in arithmetic and grammar, but it does 
matter whether he become a good and useful citizen. 

Every school-room should be adorned with mottoes 
and pictures. A school should be made so interesting 
and attractive, that children will not stay away. 

Education is a development of the whole nature. 

If the sculptor ruins a piece of marble, he can obtain 
another, but woe unto the teacher that wrecks and ruins 
an immortal soul. The ignorant and unskilled teacher 
rushes into work that angels would hesitate to per- 
form. 

We are responsible for the intellectual, moral, and 
physical training of the children under our care, but 
how few are the teachers that look after the health and 
morals of their pupils. 

Eternity will reveal to us the great mistakes of life. 

Ten or fifteen minutes every morning devoted to sing- 
ing and interesting general exercises, would do away 
with nearly all absence and tardiness. 

Morris. W. Va. Supt. Davip MARTIN. 


A REPRODUCTION STORY. 
HIS OWN BOY. 


One time a gentleman who lived in the city had just ar- 
rived on the train from a journey. He was anxious to go 
home and meet his wife and children. He was hurryi 
along the streets, with a bright vision of home in his mind, 
when he saw on the bank of the river a lot of excited men. 

“What is the matter ?” he shouted. 

The : “A boy is in the water.’ 

y don’t you save him?” he a and throwin 
down his carpet-bag and se off his coat, he yaanees 
into the stream, ped the boy in his arms, and struggled 





with him to the shore. As he wiped the water from his 
dripping face and brushed back the hair, he exclaimed, 
- , it is my boy!” 

He plunged in for somebody else’s boy, and saved his 


own. 


Hood's Sarsaparilla is a peculiar medicine, 
from any other. Try it. 


entirely different 








Fourth Year's Session “s°n:"* City of Boston. 
MOSES TRUE BROWN, M. A., & 


Summer School in the rooms of the Boston School of 
15, to continue FIVE WEEKS. Students wishing to join 
board and rooms. For further information address No, 7 


a at Pratt's Cal Coll 
_Bghool w will 


Prin. of pew om jp 
Prof. ore EE. 
, will Thureday Je a 
cdmmancte Thareday ‘ a 
ecnd names. Excel 
Street, 


Boston, course of Vocal 


THE BOSTON SCHOOL 0 iF ‘MATORI 


_Jhe DELSARTE SYSTEM OF EXPRESSION wo Voice, Gesture, and Speech. 


CIAL NOTICE 

will eommsence its fourteenth year, October 
7, 1886. Two years’ ané one year's courses, 
rn peiaurte System of Expression. Complete 
wet thought and methods. 
Thorne t ~ . rei = ESM WHN, Frincipal. 





THE NATIONAL SUMMER SCHOOL OF METHODS 


WILL HOLD ITS ANNUAL SESSION AT 


SARATOGA SPRINGS. N. Y.., 
THREE WEEKS, from JULY 19 to AUGUST 6, 1886. 


This school will give theoretical and re tod instruction 


Rog te Gneterane anpentenead pto- 


CHOICE JUVENILE BOOKS. 


oune Folke’ Speaker. 
r, 15 cents; Boards, 25 cents. 
aataped Idren een mnsias from ten years cid 
isping infancy and suited to every oc- 
ete ic the litsle ones are called upon to 
take part. Just Keady. 


Young Folke’ Dialogues. 


fessors in the following 15 DE tTMENT 120 Pape x, $6 conte 5 Bommts, a 

1. Pedagogies. (Two Weeks.) |8. Methods = Penmanship. = Weeks.) mtaines & wide v ba 

2. methew of T Leaching in Germary. (One . Methods in Music. (Two Weeks. dialogues, all new a A. suited to 

. Methods in ae Weeks. the wants of children from five to fifteen years. 

3. PB Chote in its Application to Teach- it, Metho:s in Drawi “ Without exception, this is the best book of the 
nad cRuree Weeks.) 12, - Deneenanees Aid in i tntrenehing. 0 — Week. kind we have ever seen.”— Register, Springfield, Ill, 

4. M . (Two Weeks.) 13. U 

{ Metheds in History.” (Two Weel) 14, Methods in Schcol Management. (Iwo| SOURE Folke’ Recitatione. 

6. Methods Arithmetic. (Three Weeks.) os) lu4 Paper, 15 cents; Boards, 25 ce’ 

7. Methods in Natural History. (One Week.) 15. model (Three W: eks.) a book — choice Readings and i Recita 

Favorable club rutes given. Send for full descriptive circular of twenty pages. For informa- , th Ay wants of chilies fem 

tion on alt points, address We can commend this work with confidence 

CHAS. F. KING. manager School of Methods, BOSTON HIGHLANDS, MASS, | as calculated to elevate and the mz of 





SUMMER SCHOOL 
Cook County Normal School, Normal Park, Illinois. 


THREE WEEKS—FROM JUNE 21st TO JULY 9th, 1886. 








For CIRCULARS SEND TO 


FRANCIS: W. -PARKER, 


BaWoRMWAaAL PARE, TELIWOIS. 





AN EDUCATIONAL CLASSIC. 


The Philosophy of E 


NOW READY. 


ducation. 


those for whom it is desi 
cation, Boston, Mass. 


The above books sold by all booksellers, or 
mailed upon receipt of price by the publishers, 
The National School of Elocution and Oratory, 


1416 and 1418 CHESTNUT STREET, 


PUBLICATION DEPARTMENT, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
GC. C. SHOEMAKER, MANAGER. 


TEACHERS WANTED |: 


During the summer vacation to intr duce 
our new and popular line of school books 





to the school and into the schools of 
every county. Liberal terms to live men 
Address JCHN E. POTTER’& CO., 


Publishers, Philade!phia, Pa. 


EASY EXPERIMENTS. 


Send 40 cents in stamps to G. D. Lind, Danville, 
Hendricks Co., Indiana, and get free by mail, a 





B Revised notated by BE. BE. SHEIB, Ph.D. Principal book of over 100 pages, describing over 300 ex- 
OF tas Levtane State Normal pay 1 vol., unique cloth bind- periments in Physics and Chemistry, all of which 
ing, 336 pages. Price, $1.00. may be performed at a cost not exceeding $5.00 


‘This has long been a standard work in England. Though publisbed many years ago, most of its 
teaching is in direct line with the New Education, Col. Parker strougly recommends it as one of 
the best books for teachers who desire to study the foundation principles. Our edition will be cop. 
lously annotated with reference to words, expressions, and jdeas that have been replaced by better 
This book was thought so valuable, that the Reading Circles of Ill. and Minn. have adopted it. 


EL. KELLOGG & 00., Educational Publishers, 25 Ginton, Place, New York 








and the majority of which may be performed ata 
cost of a few cents and a little time and labor. 
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A MAN 


Whe is unaquainted with the Geography of 
this Country will see by the map 
that the 


CHICAGO, ROCK ISLAND & PACIFIC 
RAILWAY 


By reason of its central position and close relation 
to all oa pee lines Kast and West, at initial and 

ts, constitutes the most important 
St ne nental link in that system of through 
transportation which invites and facilitates travel 
and traffic between cities of the Atlantic and Pa- 
cific Coasts. It is also the tavorite and best route 
toand from points East, Northeast and South- 
east, and corresponding points West, North west, 
and South west, 


The Creat Rock Island Reute 
Guarantees its patrons that sense of personal se- 
cu affurded bya solid, thoroughly ballasted 
road-b. d, smooth tracks of continuous steel ruil, 
substantially built culverts and bridges, rolling 
stock as near perfection as human skil! can 
make it, the safely rakes aod of patent buffers, 
platforms and air-brakes, and that exacting dis- 

which governs the “ical operation of 
all its trains. Uther specialties of this route are 
ers at all connecting points in Union De- 
pota, and the unsurpasse . comforts and juxuries 
of its Passanger Equipment. 


The Fast = Trains between Chicago and 
rot, oo Bluffs, Kansas City, Leavenworth 

techison are cumposed of well ventilated, 
feet upholstered Day Coaches, Magnificent 
Pullanan 1 Palace Sieepers of the latest design, and 
sumptuous Dini Cars, in which elaborate! 
cooked meaisare leisurely eaten. Between Chi- 
cago and Kansas City and Atchison are also run 
the Celebrated Reclining Chair Cars. 


The Famous Albert Lea Route 
Is the direct and favorite line betwecn Chicago 
and Minneapolis and St. Paul, where connectivuns 
are made in Union yo for all pointsin the 
Territories and British Over this route 
Fast Express Ly gy run to the ws 
places, summer reso picturesque localities, 
and hunting and fishing grounds of lowa and 
Mionesota. It is also the most oy) 
the rich wheat, fields and pastoral lands 


Stilianother DIRECT LINE, via Seneca and 
Kankak«e, has been opened between Cincinnati, 


I and Lafayette, and Council Bluffs, 
Kansas . Minneapolis and St. Paul and inter- 
Mr Seah ntormation we Mape and’? ate 
n see Maps a i) 
—_—— re tay at all 
Sas 


R. R. CABLE, E. ST. JOHN, 
Pres't & Gen’! M’g’r, Gen'l T’k’t & Puss. Ag’t. 
CHICAGO. 


FS RG Reet Rhee Sen ates 


PLEO a A Cott 
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SPRING FEVERS 
MALARIA 


Are caused by the fact that in the winter, to 
maintain heat against the cold, the diet is 
largely ot rich, fat, substantial food. 


When winter breaks up, the BLOOD IS 
THICK AND SLUGGISH, and one 


FEELS DUMPISH 


and ALL OUT OF SORTS. 

That's natural, but must be corrected. To 
do this, ALTER the condition of the blood, 
STIMULATE the secretions, rouse the heavily 
loaded Liver, and get the heat out of the Blood 
through the heat generating organs,.the Liver 
and the Bowels, by a week’s faithful useof 


SCHENCK’S 
MANDRAKE PILLS 


r. SCHENCK’S Book on Pousemypsion, 
Liver Complaint and Dyspepsia, seut e 


DR. J. H. SCHENCK & SON, Philadelphia, Ps. 


R.H. MACY &€0., 


14th 8T., SIXTH AVE., and 13th &t., 
NEW YORK. 











GRAND CENTRAL FANCY AND DRY GOODS 
ESTABLISIL MENT. 


SOLE AGENTS FOR THE UNITED STATES 
FOR THE CELEBRATED 


RED STAR BRAND 
Wonderful Wearing 


VELVETEEN, 


NOTED FOR ITS UNEQUALLED COLOR AND 
FINISH. THIS FAST PILE L RE8SS AND MAN- 
TLE VELVETEEN WAS AWARDED THE 
ONLY GOLD MEDALS AT THE INTERNA- 
TLONAL EXHIBITION AT VIENNA IN 1873, 
PARIS 1878, AND NICE 1883, 


TO PREVENT IMITATIONS A RED STAR 
WILL BE FOUND STAMPED ON THE BACK 
OF EVERY SECOND YARD. 

THESE GOODS ARE OF ENGLISH MANU- 
FACTURE, 24 INCHES WIDE, AND IN 39 
DIFFERENT COLORS. 


PRICE, 74€. 


SAMPLES MAILED ON APPLICATION AND 
MAIL ORDERS PROMPTLY FILLED, 


AFULL ANDCOMPLETE LINE OF OUT-DOOR 


GAMES, 


COMPRISING LAWN-TENNIS, CROQUET 

ARCHERY, PITCH-A-RING, RING-TOSS 

BATTLEDORE, ENCHANTMENT, LAWN- 
POOL, ETC., ETC. 


ORDERS BY MAIL FOR ALL KINDS OF 
GOODS WILL REC EIVE PROMPT AND CARE- 
FUL ATTENTION. 


SPRING AND SUMMER CATALOGUE NOW 
READY AND WILL BE MAILED ON 
RECEIPT OF TEN CENTS. 


R. H. MACY & CO. 


PEOPLE’S LINE. 


-STEAMERs-— 
DREW AND DEAN RICHMOND. 


The Evening Line on the Hudson River 
Leaves NEW YORK for ALBANY from Pier 

41, North River, foot of Canal Street week 

day at6 P.M. Tickets sold and checked 

to all ro North, East and West. ve AL- 

BANY for NEW YORK, at 8 P. M., oron arrival 

of trains from the North, West and Kast. 

J. H. ALLAIRE, General Ticket Ag Pier 

41, North River. New York. — 

M, B. WATERS, General Pass’ Agent, Albany. 
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THE PUBLISHERS’ DESK. 


There is great comfort in good, substan- 
tial writing-paper of fine quality and con- 
venient form. This is particularly desir- 
able for teachers, and all that have occasion 
to use composition and examination paper 
and paper for practice and map-drawing ; 
and that grade of paper known as “ The 
School Paper,” and manufactured by the 
American School Supply Co., of South 
Norwalk, Conn., wil hailed with de- 
light both by teachers and pupils. 


It is pleasant for members of graduating 
classes from schools and academies to 
carry with them a class badge, pin, or 
ring as a reminder of their happy school 
days. Nodoubt there are thousands of 

oung ladies, and young men too, that are 
ooking for just such a neat and tasteful 
memento. It is suggested that they send 
to Mr. E. R. Stockwell, of 19 John street, 
New York, for his illustrated catalogue. 





Bunsen’s burners and combustion fur- 
naces have acquired a reputation that 
makes them indispensable in certain de- 
partments of laboratory work and chem- 
ical experiments. It is interesti to 
know that Messrs. Eimer & Amend, of 
205 to 211 Third avenue, New York, make 
a specialty of the manufacture of these 
goods, and that they are also importers 
and manufacturers of chemical ap tus 
and chemically-pure chemicals of every 
description. 


Colleges, schools, and similar institu- 
tions in need of competent instructors will 
thank us for commending them to the 
Woman’s Exchange and Teacher’s Bu- 
reau for both sexes, conducted by Mrs. A. 
D. Culver, of 829 Fifthavenue, New York. 
A highly meritorious feature of this ex- 
change is its supplying book-keepers, sten- 
ographers, copyists, to business firms. 


High-schoois and academies where lab- 
oratory experiments are conducted, are 
always glad to hear of a reliable house 
from which they may obtain pure chemi- 
cals, and first-c boratory ap tus 
at lowest rates. It is pleasant to be able 
to direct those in need, to Mr. E. B. Ben- 
jamin, 6 Barclay Street, New York, who 
i on hand x large stock of this kind, 
which he imports and manufactures; 
and isagent for non-blistering platinum. 


* Don’t” says: Don’t sit perched up on 
a high, curb-stone chair having your 
boots polished before the public gaze 
This is excellent advice; but it does not 
apply to ladies. They sit at home and 
have the polishing done with some sort of 
sponge blacking. This may be satisfac- 
tory, and it may not, according to the 
quality of blacking used; but if a lady 
wishes to adorn her foot gear with a beau- 
tiful jet black polish that will not crack 
the leather, but soften and preserve it, she 
will show her judgment by investing 
in the Ladies’ sking manufactured by 
Messrs. George H. Woods & Co., of Bos- 
ton. 


If you want books of any sort, kind, or 
description, you will be interested in the 
advertisement of Messrs. Henry A. Young 
& Co., inanother column of the JOURNAL. 
This firm, whose address is 55 Franklin 
Street, Boston, will send tis, on appli- 
cation, a catalogue including any line of 
books that ma wanted—either educa- 
tionalor standard works, fiction or books 
for school and home entertainments. 


Of late years the cultivation of the 
esthetic faculties has become increasingly 
a matter of attention in our public 
schools, The study of drawing, especially, 
has called forth many and commendable 
text-books, and publications of many sorts 
and various degrees of efficiency. But it 
is fair to say that no publishing house in 
this line has stood more conspicuously and 
deservedly in the front rank than the 
Prang Educational Company, whose num- 
erous text-books, charts, and other aux- 
iliaries to the study of drawing have been 
found fairly invaluable in the school-room. 
One of their latest additions is a new series 
of models, including both solids and tab- 
lets—forform study and drawing in pri- 
mary and grammar schools. This is one 
of the best and most available adjuncts to 
the long list of excellent publications. 

IMPORTANT. 
When you visit or leave New York City, save 
a Hire, and 
atop at the nion Hotel, opposite Grand 


600 rooms fitted up at a cost of one 
rds per 


road to all 





Sie pose 
ny other Arst-class 








EBqeor. [Bjoremus On 


Toner Soaps: 
“ You have demonstrated that 
soap may be made. I, thesefeve,, wash na 
mend to ladies and to the communit in general 
the employment of your pure ‘ La Belle toilet 
soap over any adulterated article.” 


Is made from the choicest quality 
of stock, and contains a LARGE 
PERCENTAGE of GLYCERINE; 
therefore it is specially adapted for 
Toilet, Bath and Infants. 
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SPRING DRESS GOODS. 


JAMES M’CREERY & CO. 


Offer among their large assortment of 
Spring Dress Goods the following special 
ines. 

French Serge, in all colors, 50 cts. per 
yard: Plain dark-co!ored Cheviots, at 65 
cts. per yard, and a line of Plaid Combina- 
tions, at 75 cts. per yard. The above 
goods are all wool, double width, and are 
extra quality and value for the prices 
named. 


Orders by mail receive prompt and care- 
ful attention, . 4 


BROADWAY, Cor. 11th STREET, 
New York, 





STATEN ISLAND 


Fancy Dyeing Establishment. 


BARRETT, NEPHEWS & C0., 
5 and 7 John Street, New York. 


47 North Eighth Street, Philadelphia. 
43 North Charles Street, Baltimore. 
Dye, Clean and Refinish Dress Goods and 
— Dresses Cleaned and Dyed without 

ng. 
oods received and returned by mail and ex- 
br a called for and delivered free within 
y ( 
Send for Circular and Price List. 





A FRINGED LINEN TIDY! 


And Imported Embroidery Cotion to work it for i6c. 
A FELT Tippy! 
And Imported Embr. Silk to work it, for 2Me, 
Florence * Waste” , 2c. per package. 
. Lo a Satin, Plush and Velvet Pieces, for 
nga: . Inetruction three 
New Book, ‘How ~ tor 





, for . Sta! 
to Use Fa Work Materiais, for 10c. 

All in tnis advertisement for 42-2c. stamps. (84c. 

ddreas J. ¥. INGALLS, Lynn, Mass. 





S\_NOVELTY RUG MACHINE. 

rx. Dec, 27,1881.) For making 

ugs. Tidies, Hoods, Mittens, etc 

Rent _. full directions. Price 
si Gents WANTED. men’ 


W. fre 
Stamped Rug Patterns on in Yarns 
Address& ROSS & CO. Tolonc. O. 





steels. Satisfaction guaranteed or money re 
funded after three weeks’ wear. Try them 
once and you will wear no other. Look out for 
worthless imitations see that the name BALL ig 
on the box, ALSO OUR GUARANTEE. ror sale by 
all leading dry goods dealers. 


CHICAGO CORSET COQ. 
Chicago, TUl., and New York Clty, 








DRESS REFORM. 


Jersey Fitting Undergarments 


STREET, NEW YORK, 








» ¥“ Costumes 

of Finest fabrick 
ae d 

at witht ajry 


LEWANDO'S 


FRENE DYEING AND 


CLEANSING 
ESTABLISHMENT, 
Fifth ° 7) 

Bose eae, | Pitt Ae Stor 


Price List Sent Free. 








Of any kind, send stamp to A. W. 
Dayton, Ghio, for large Illustrated F 
List of Xew MACHINES. 
hand BICY taken in exchange. 
BICYCLES Repaired and Nickel Plated. 


BEFORE YOU BUY A BICYCLE 
w.c MP, 





orders for our 


Band Moss Rose Dinner Set, or Gold 
Set, or Beautiful Parior 


Al 


TIDINGS TO ALL! 


Send to the OL.D RELIABLE. NO HUMBU: 
Quontest inducumenta ever offered. Now's your time to get « 


» and secure @ beaut:::: 


celebrated Teas an: 
Geld Band or Yess Reve Chine Tes Sat, of Handsome Decorai«:' 
Band, or Moss Decorated et 


Set, or white Graniic 


or 
er Lamp, or Watch. No house can the saur 

uality of and premiumsas we. We at peal dad Gety competion. 

. 1 tell partioulass 


address 
THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 


31 & 33 Vesey St., Bow Yor* 
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Chronic 


Catarrh destroys the sense of smell and 
taste, consumes the cartilages of the nose, 
and, unless properly treated, hastens its 
vietim into Consumption. It usually in- 
dicates a scrofulous condition of the sys- 
tem, and should be treated, like chronic 
ulcers and eruptions, through the blood. 
The most obstinate and dangerous forms 
of this disagreeable disease 


Can be 


cured by taking Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. **I 
have always been more or less troubled 
with Scrofula, but never seriously until 
the spring of 1882. At that time I took a 
severe cold in my head, which, notwith- 
standing all efforts to cure grew worse, 
and finally became a chronic Catarrh. 
It was accompanied with terrible head- 
aches, deafness, a continual coughing, and 
with great soreness of the lungs. M 
throat and stomach were so polluted wit 
the mass of corruption from my hea 
that Loss of gener Dyspepsia, and 
Emaciation totally unfitted me for _busi- 
ness. I tried many of the so-called spe- 
cifics for this disease, but obtained no 
relief until I commenced taking Ayer’s 
Sarsaparilla. Wer using two bottles of 
this medicine, I noticed an improvement 
in my condition, When t had taken six 
bottles all traces of Catarrh oo 
and my health was completely resto 

A. B. Cornell, Fairfield, Iowa. 


For thoroughly ey the poisons 
of Catarrh from the blood, take 


Ayer’s Sar 


saparilla. It will restore health and vigor 
to decaying and diseased tissues, when 
everything else fails. 





Prepared by Dr. J.C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 





- Gatarrh 


Ts usually the result of a neglected “coll 
in tae head,” which causes an inflam- 
mation of the mucous membrane of the 
nose. Unless arrested, this inflammation 
produces Catarrh which, when chronic, 
becomes very offensive. It is impossible 
to be otherwise healthy, and, at the 
same time, afflicted with Catarrh. When 
promptly treated, this disease may be 


Cured 


by the use of Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, **T 
oo. for years, from chronic Caprrh. 
te was ver r, an 'e 
aserabty. ‘Nowe of the remedies 1 took 
—— any rele, ay a | 
usi e a of which 
Ravel bow tava five bottles” The Catarrh 
has d : I am site ne 
strong av sous ety tL petite 
fevoreed. and m fully resto 
—Susan L. W. og 20 Ries a 4 


d| Boston Highlands, Mass. 


i was troubled with Catarrh, and all its 
attendant evils, for several years. I tried 
various remedies, and was treated by 
a number of em but received 
no benefit unt commenced taking 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, A few bottles o 
this medicine cured me of this trouble- 
some complaint, and completely restored 
my health and strength.—Jesse Boggs, 
Holman’s Mills, Albermarle, N. C. 


If you would strengthen and invigorate 
your system more rapidly aud surely than 
by any other medicine, use Ayer’s Sar- 


saparilla. 


It is the safest and most reliable of all 
blood purifiers. No other remedy is so 
effective in cases of chronic Catarrh. 


Sold by all Druggists. Price @1; six bottles, $5. 





TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 





"Ss EXCH 
AN 4», 
w? Tesehers’ Gurone Ce 


sil yt Professors, Teacoers, Governesses, Mu- 
ne, etc.. to Colleges, Schools, Families anc 

Also Bookkeepers, Sten rs, 
pe and Cashiers to Business Firme. 


DO YOU WANT TEACHERS ? 
DO YOU WANT SCHOOLS: 


Southern School Agency. 
(ESTABLISHED 1880.) 


1, Procures Comprrent Teachers for Schools 
. 2 Supplies 
suitable 

with 


For a address, 
stamp, 8. oS w OOL INE, Propr., 26 South 
Cherry 8t., Nashville, Tenn. Tem 





Address, (Mrs.) A. D. CULVER, 
329 Fifth Ave., N. ¥. 
BEST TEACHERS, acvduetes. 


promptly provided for Families, Schools, and 
thout 


wi 
Skilled Teachers supplied with Positions. 
Circulars of Good Schools free to Parents. 
School Property rented and sold. 
School and Kindergarten Material, ete. 


J. W. SCHERMERHORN & CO., 
American School Institute, 7 East 14th St., N. Y. 


THE BOSTON TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
Successful Teachers seeking better po- 
sitions, and Superintendents and com- 
mittees wanting good Teachers, are 
invited to apply to Everett O. Fisk, 
Manager, 13 Tremont Place, Boston. 


Texas Teachers’. 


Locates Teachers in Texas only. 
WILKINS & McGUIRE, Managers, 


DALLAS, TEXAS. 








REFERENCES _ Bardeen, 8 ee N. ¥, 
Ah Wats Bh. D- » Albany, N. B. M. Baker. 


State Supt. Austin, ‘T 





i ter-State Teachers’ Agency. 
n N Frascisco, CALIForNIA. st 


Offers unauryageed Seanenters to thore desiring 
‘ te We located in the 
Branch metro cropolie e West. w bumerous 
earnest repre- 


he. 
egtiirasion f:< suitable 
ment chee want! With «sultabie 
A mth ay KR eels 
ichigan University. 


NE Cor 
erat 





American and Foreign 


Teachers Agency, 
retetentne 








Mrs. L. F. Brockway, 
LEADING EDUCATORS. 


THE ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Provides schools of all grades with 
Teachers. Assists teachers in obtaini - 
tions. Our ex‘ensive SCHOOL FURNISHING busi- 
ness affords us facilities for conducting a success- 
ful AGENCY DEPARTMENT at MUCH LESS THAN 
to any 


Alleny, N. 


NOTICE. 


e pay from $3.00 to $12.00 (depending 
on bend =f to the first one reporting where 
a teacher is wanted, when we succeed in 
filling the vacancy. Give 


The Bridge Teachers’ Agency, 


110 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


TEACHERS WANTED. 
books 


508 Broad way, 








Weh ~ bt Aggy te, Bg 
good tencher ‘or September. Super- 
ntendents, Princi Specialists and Grade 
Teachers wanted. stamp for circular and 
application blank. 


A. LOVELL & CO.,, 
UNION TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
16 Astor Place, New York 


Pennsylvania Et Educational Bureau. 





MTs nan old a relia age ey and hae be 
sitions and schools with Po 





Reliable Teachers 


tamiiies ou | Tepes, Sullied Teachers supplied with Positions, 





E. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 


31 E 17h 8t., bet. and 4th Ave., 
wel A ~ - _ 


suc | VACATION BMPLOYMENT | 22% |= 
GaSe Peony 














Puy | Day, living not far 





BURDETTE says that the Lord wasted | 
mud when he made the man who will take 
halo paper Bip PepAe Tete Gk wows 9 0 
cent, and then order the postmaster to 
send it back “refused.” 


SmaLL boy: “ Mother give me 
another lump of sugar for my coffee. 
I’ve dropped the one you gave me.” 

Mother : ** Where have you \ dropped it?” 

Small boy : *‘ In the coffee.” 


Lapy (to small boy) : 
had educational advan 

“No, mum ; not that aie of. Tve 
had airy-sipilas. If what you said is worse 
nor that, I don’t want ter ketch it, mum.” 


Tot was receiving his first lesson in 
gevgraphy. 
“* What is oer asked the professor, 





o big you never 


racing SS the map. 
Tot: ‘That isa “dirty finger-nail, sir I” 
A West Lynn teacher asked a little boy 


the color of the Atlantic Ocean, and he said 
he guessed it was water-color.—Ez. 


A VERY swell affair—The soap bubble. 


‘** A FRIEND in need’” said Tom, quot- 
ing the proverb, “is a fellow who always 
wants to borrow your skates, or something 
of the sort.” 


THE boy who “cried for an hour” did 
not get it. 


‘*Time will tell,” is an old saying. So 
will a woman, 


How are all toilet soaps sold? By the 
scent’s w 


THE man in the most trying position— 
the judge. 


EXTINGUISHING a lamp is like a small 
supper ; it is a light blow-out. 


A DULL old hae L , being told that a certain 
lawyer was lying at the point of death, 
exclaimed: “ My ‘ious, won't even 
death stop that a 8 lying ?”’ 


_ PAPA, are you a Caucasian?” ‘ Yes 
certainly.” “‘Is that why you go to all 
the caucuses?” 


ADVICE TO MOTHERS. 

MRS. WINSLOW'S SOOIHING SYRUP « fe al- 

ways be used for CHILDREN e. ik 
SUOTHES the 


all pain, CURES WIND COPTENS the GUMS alags 
EDY FOR DIARRH(EA, 25 CTS. A BOTTLE. 
‘““WHEN a dog is kept in a yard in 
winter, it is easy to give a tramp ‘a cold 
bite,’” said wsantds Hart in his] last letter 
to his friend Larry. 


A GENTLEMAN of color—the artist who 
paints fiery sunset scenes, 


Scott's Emulsion of Pure Cod Liver Oil 
with Hypophosphites. in General Debil 
ity and Kmaciation, Is a most valuable 
food and medicine, where the appetite is 
poor, and the food does not seem to 
nourish the body. This will give strength 
and vigor. 


ROLL-CALL—the baker's cry. 


ALWAYS a good spokesman—the wheel- 
wright. 


MADAME PORTER'S COUGH BAISAM. 


Is known asa plcoennt and effective remedy for 
Coughs, Colds, ete 


Two heads are better than one,” as the 
drum said to the drumsticks. 


‘THe downward path”—any path that/| a 
has an orange-} eel on it. 


Gleun’s Sulphar “cap neals and beautifies, Bo. 
GermanCorna Remover 


killsCorns, Bunions, 20 
Hill's Hair and Whisker Dye—B’ack 4 Brown, Sc. 
Pike’s Toothache Drogs care in 1 Minute, Sa 


More than half a century a good 
New. Hampshire d by the naan of 
pe ye seven children — six 

ughters one son, They were known 
as his six week Days and one son Day. 


(i and 
ieee staat 
To a young heart wee ~ aan) t all 
“Goop to take before singing”—breath. 
el tort.te lih.ot Athend BGS 


Care for the Children 


Children feel the debility of the changing sea- 
sons, evea more than adults, and they become 
ctoss, peevish and uncontrollable. The blood 
should be cleansed and the system invigorated 
by the use of Hood's Sarsaparilia. Give it a trial. 

“ Last spring my two children were vaccinated. 
Soon after, they broke all out with running sores, 
so dreadful I thought I should lose them. Hood's 
Sarsaparilia cured them completely; and they 
have been healthy ever since. I do feel that 
Hood's Sarsaparilla saved my children to me.” 
Mrs. C. L. TuomPson, West Warren, Mass. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
Sold by all druggists. $1; six for$5. Made 
only by C. 1. HOOD & O0O., Lowell, Mass. 


100 Doses One Dollar 


CURE'?eDEAF 


THE 


Pecks Patent Improved Cushioned Far Drum perfect 
ly restore the bearing, and perform the work of the 
Gatural drum. Always in position, bat tarisible to 

and comfortab: 





to wear. All copversation and 
even whispers beard distinctly. We refer to trose ae 
‘ae them. end for Ubustrated book with testimonials, 


Ty RINCOE rs Rroadway NV. Weation thte caper 
MME. ZADOC PORTER'S 
CURATIVE COUGH BALSAM. 


Favorably known and large- 
ly used in New York City and 
vicinity for over fifty years. 


25, 50, and Tic. A BOTTLE. 








The 75-cent bottle contains 
four times as much as the 25- 
cent bottle. 


ONE or THE BEST, CHEAP- 
ES ST K 





T, Aap Mi KF- 
TUAL OF 
> REMEDIES 
COUGHEB, COL ns, crovu FP WBOOr as ne GH 
A AND ALL AFFECTION 


STHMA, 
THE THROAT AND LU KG 


A Purely Vegetable Expectorant; not a violent 
y, and very agreeable to the taste. 


EPPS’S 


GRATEFUL- COMFORTING. 


‘Guaer 














CALL AT THE 
DENTAL ROOMS 
or 
DR. Jd. W. STEW ART, 
23d Strect and Oth Ave., 


if your teeth are n eding attention. Reliable Work. 
Moderate “barges. Plastic filiings for broken down 
and sensitive teeth a» 


pecialt 
Refers to A. M. Kellogg. Editor Scwoo. JovnmaL 


TREASURE-TROVE. 


Isacharming paper for ones 
family. in a -two pages full of t 





people and the 
he brightest and 


materials. No parent, no tea her, should 
fail to see this remarkable paper. The price, 
$1.00 per year, will be returned over and over 


again. Every number is full of the best things. 
It is finely illustrated. It is educative and inter- 
esting—the two things that should combine. The 
boysand girls who read TREASURE-TROVE, will be 
infra well educated. It has stories, poems, and 
uestion Box” and “ Letter 
Boxe Cousin Alice are alone worth a dollar a 
year. par nt who wants a really good thing 
should subscribe for TREASURE-TROVE. It is re- 
commended by thousunds of teachers-they prefer 
it to any other publication—a good tign. Send 
three two-cent stam, 6 for a sample. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CoO.., 
25 Clinton Place, New York. 


BOOKS VERY CHEAP. 


We publish TREaSURE-TROVE as you 
know—a capital paper full of educative 
ideas, and one that will do the children 
solid good—next best to going to school. 
We want youraid. Send us the names 
and addresses of those who are bonajide 
agents for books, papers, and magazines 
—enclose twelve cents and we wi!l send you 
Charles Lamb’s Tales From Shukespeare, 
or Robinson Crusoe, or Grimm's Fairy 
Tales, or Swiss Family Robinson, all finely 
dlustrated. 

E. L. KELLOGG & C0., 
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NOW READY. 
SULLY’S NEW WorRkK. 
TEACHERS’ 


nanp-sooxor PSYCHOLOGY. 


On the Basis of OUTLINES OF PsYCHOLOGY. 


By JAMES SULLI, M.A. 
age the author for the us of Schools, Teachers, Reading Cirles, and Students general 
eee meeee Satie: entre 


Many valuable chai ly rewritten. 
NOTEK.— All abridgm ccenee cova of this work, not by Mr. SULLY, are unauthorized. 
‘PRICE, $1.50. 


Sent to a y aténe. postpaid... on soepint of price. Special terms will be made to Teachers, 
Reading Circles, and on class-supp 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 
Wew SWork, Boston, Chicago, Atlanta, San Francisco. 


Barnes’ New 


or Complete 
which. after all, 


Great attention has been paid to the Maps. 
They are full without crowding. Ali the names 
wf the cities, —* ved in large ty 

oO are mn 
Standard“ ompar 

Areas, Elevations, and Tem ture; Heads 
— eled fa ‘given ume by rail or oon ner, igh 
trav or steamer, 
(RS, Re 





JUST PUBLISHED : 


Geographical Course. 


TWO BOOK SERIES, 
Barner’ Senenne Geography. 
eography. 
oun hays aed Lay of these books was not so much Cheapness as Perfection, 


‘THe COMPLETE GEOGRAPHY. 


Cloth, aa -<60 


1.30 


Map Drawing, combined with Comparative 
Areas, Ren im vant feature of the book. Syn- 
opsis, T Reviews and Language 1 es- 
sons are given at the end of each chapter. The 
Bulletin of Recent Discoveries Progress 
of Events is a unique and valuable ee. It is 
hy we up to date with every new editi 


sna critine” feet SP Rivers 


A. S. BARNES & CO., Publishers, NEW YORK uit CHICAGO. 





NUMBER LESSONS, 


FOR SUPPLEMENTARY WORK IN ARITHMETIC. 
This series consists of 9 numbers, covering all the more important rules of Arith- 


metic, 
ALL THE WORE IS FRESH, ORIGINAL, PRACTICAL. 


There are about 240 ome and 64 pages in each Number. The price is 72 
cents per dozen ; or, we will deliver them in any part of the country, by mail or ex- 
press, at 85 cents per dozen, 


A Key of Answers for Convenience of Reference is published separately. 


LEACH, SHEWELL & SANBORN, Publishers, 
87 Franklin St., Boston. 743 Broadway New York, 


STON EK’s 


History of England. 


By A. P. Stong, LL.D., Superintendent = Schools, City of Springfield, Massa- 
chusetts. Full Illustrated, with Ma 


This text book will be found a well-pre geeee om a, history of the country, written in a 
style to interest the pupil in the main his' 


cal events without wearying him with a mass of unim- 
portant facts and figures. 


a special feature of the book is the prominence given to matters concerning social life and pro- 
dite giving be — an idea of the manners and habits of the people, and of the state of society 
at ‘erent —dw OC 
Naty ba adopted in the public schools of Boston, Rrookline, a Rpstngteld, Moe 
Pottiond: Me.; Minneapolis, Minn.; Indianapolis, Ind.; Grand Rapids, Mich., oe., py seat for 
examination on receipt of 50 cents. 


Address, THOMPSON, BROWN, & CO., 23 Hawley Street, Boston. 
IMPROVED G OGRAPHIICAL, AND HISTORICAL 


CARD S!! 


200 CARDS AND 1000 IMPORTANT FACTS IN EACH SET 
The most Fascinating and Instructive Exeicise ever introduced into the School or Home 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Price of each set, $1.00. 


ADDRESS J. W. FREEMAN, South Charleston, Ohio. 


CIRCULARS ON APPLICATION, 
No, \G) 1102 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 


CHARLES De SILVER & SONS, PUBLISHERS OF 


INTERLINEAR arora ene 


“We do amiss to spend seven ht years so much sieonstin Latin 
and Greek as might be ay otherwise cil Goraey and and deligtully peer A133 y= ; ry Toh 
omer’s ospe n, and 


Virgil, Caesar, Horace, 
Lys ad Seago aris eich to ténc hers, 1.80. adapted the In near Series 
ark’s Practical an yams. to terli f Classics, 
oul to all other fiat Prag to pe may pa 81, ° ‘i 
Saryent’s Standard Speakers, Speakers, sD aeaher, Pinnock’s School Histories, Lord’s Schoe 
(7 Sample pages of Interlinears free. Send for terms and new catalogue of all our publications. 


HELPS FOR TEACHERS! 


HOW, TO STUDY, U, 8, HISTORY... 25 age of Outines, Suerstions|g 


SUPPLEMENTARY READING G CARDS, to First Reader. 
6 cards, 32 lessons, 16 of them il cards, 16 x 9 inches in size, 10 cents ; $1.00 per dozen. 
2 Seo Iteader, 30 cad he pee etc., 12 cents or $1.20 per dozen. "To Third Reader, 


24 cards, 0 pieces of a high ‘order, eutertaindee 01 and instructive, 15 cents or 
$1.44 per ony 


SONGS OF § SCHOOL 1 LIFE. 20 Original Songs, suitable for School use, 
have been used and found just the thing to wake up a school on 
a aaa rhe ; = “Woe a a ve dozen. 


ane CA TALOGUE, G82 pps full of descriptions, etc., Helps and Aids, 
ks, = ers, Reward Cards, ids to Composition, and e everything neenful Ase. F 














Xenophon’s Anabasia, 








A. FLANAGAN, 163 IEP AG GE'S 


PATENTED DECEMBER 8th, 1885. 


NUMBER TABLETS for Supplementary Work in Arithmetic 


By A. W. POTTER, M.S, and T. J. McCONNON, Ph.D. 





NumberTablets, — 1 to 12, per dosen, 
NumberTab! 
Algebra Tablets, Nos. L., Il., 


Each Tablet consists of 50 pages of Souamaee 
upils,—with from five to fifteen pages of blank 


lets, No. “ 
Answers to Number Tablets (pamphlets), pe per copy, - > - im je 


Gass 
1:26 
partounted ead teke detached and handed in by 


paper. 
Orders for mail shipment must be accompanied by siz cents in stamps for each Tablet. 





or Suateeaes 
56 sheets; 50 sheets of from five to to ten exercises 


appropriate | 
lto4 are 
Numb — 8. 4 to 12 have 
jay" Des 


on a scale 
per dozen 86 


107 Chambers Street, New York, 


327 Sansome Street, San Francisco 


yagi DAGE TABLETS, 


ork, arranged for schools of all grades. In twelve parts, each containing 


to be written out on sheet below, which is per- 


forated, to be detached and handed in to teacher. Numbers 1, 2, 3 are ‘beautifully illustrated with 
ictures. _ 2 contains 16 -— of ous ript, expressly drawn and engraved for this 


copy-books, with double ruling 
oo 


single ruli 
cripttive catalogue forwarded, on application. 


POTTER, AINSWORTH & CO., 


22 Bromfield Street, Boston, 
209 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 





Published by A. Lovell & 


in the Pri 


Body, ce $1. 
Part I om ham in Plants, price $1.00. 
R. W. DALB, in Nineteenth Century, an: 
whatever their merits, were —- ay 
tutely perfect. There was ig almost 
answered every question ny Ae was put to ¢ them. 
their answers were eueees = defi 
yers or mathematicians” 


ite and exact as Aaa, been 
the books and learn how it 


VALUABLE NEW BOOKS 


Co., 16 Astor Place. N. Y. 


FROEBEL’S EDUCATION OF MAN. Translated by Miss JOSEPHINE JARVIS, 
with preface to the American Edition, by Miss ELIZABETH P. PEABODY. 
Handsomely Bound in Cloth. Price, by Mail, $1.50. 
PRACTICAL WORK IN THE SCHOOL ROOM, A Transcri 


ent of Grammar Schoo! No. 49, New York City. 
Pupil’s Edition, ae PART li—The ABC 


of Lessons 
Part I—The Human 
Reader, price 20 cents. 


of the methods used in this bape :—“ The results 
preter-natural in the 


They exploded as soon as they were touched : and 
revised by a committee of law- 





THE BEST MUSIC 
FOR SOHOOLS, SUNDAY Lye TEM- 
PERANCE SOCIET 


During Vacation and the Letwre Hour of Sum- 
mer, Teachers and Directors will do well exam- 
ine and select from sa Sait toes 


O. Emerson, has 
Song Creeting, °; no ‘superior as = ae 
lection of refined, melodious, high-class a 
songs for the higher schools. or $6 per 


ad 
the best 50cts.; Book 
2, 60cts. s 
Cems for Little Singers, "7.2"; 
Swayne, is the dearest, sweetest and paptiest of 
icture eons: books for little children. 30 cts. ; 
per doz. 
For SUNDAY SCHOOLS we call attention to 
Songs of of Promise, [ioe eo ics: 
compilers of the first Sonity A A 
large quantity of new Sunday Sehocl ia music, 35c ; 
Song Worship, iv." shorwia isa 
. Of a) ex 
Sects. os 
THe TEMPE Ae best of Temperance 
Song Books. 35 3 $3 per 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., BOSTON. 


C. H. DITSON & CO., 867 Broadway, New York. 
pe mention the JOURNAL when correspon ding 


exercises and songs. Book 1, 








MACMILLAN & C0.'S; [I 


eLuE 


Saxe’ —— saeneny A. Phyeical Geog 81. Le tt 
pane — th Elem. Chemistry........ “ie 
Jones’ Junior of Pr. Chemistry...... -70 ats be be: 
Jevon's Elem Lessons in Logic........ 40 
*s Lessons in Elem. Physics.......... 1.10 


Lessons in Astronomy.... 1.25 
Educational Catalogue sent free on application 


112 Fourth Ave., New York. 





praess mention the SCHOOL JoURNAL, when com- 
lie -* with advertisers. 





THE NEW BOTANY. 
eens ELEMENTS OF 
sane ECONOMIC BOTANY. "By W. A. Keller- 
man, Ph.D. 12mo. $1.25. 


KELLERMAN’S ILLUSTRATED 
PLANT ANALYSIS. A list of the 





| Catalogues 
the 


IF YOU WANT BOOKS 


Send to us for Catalogues. 
We furnish Gratis on application : 
Ly par ew of Educational Books ani 
Teachers’ Aids. 


of Books for Schools and 
Home ae Malertatements. 


Catalogues of Plays for Amateurs, 
also Standard and Minor Drama, 


including Denison’s, DeWitt’s, Ames’ 
and French’s. 
Catalogues of Fiction, including Seaside 


and lin Square. 
Catalogue of Standard Works. 
Any book sent by mail, postage paid, 
on receipt of price price, 
Address 


Henry A. Young & Co., 


55 FRANKLIN ST., BOSTON, MASS. 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL C0., 


PUBLISHERS AND DEALERS IN 
Drawing Books. Dra Models, 
and Artists’ Ma 





PRANC’S DRAWING MODELS. 
WHICH SPECIAL ATTENTION IS 


teaching of Form Pewee Primary and 


and Dra in and tally 
AS ft every stage, espec 
NG EDUCATIONAL CO, 





JOUN E. POTTER & CO. Publishers, Philadelphia. 















STEEL 
PENS 


oO. 71. 


No. 107. 


) =< For Schools. Serta 


pens sent for trial, post-paid, on 
receipt of 10 cents, Ask for 
Nos. 71 and 107. 
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